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PREFACE. 



As a Chart and Planisphere of the Earth and Solar 
System are necessary to the navigation and knowledge of 
the Material Universe, so is a Chart and Plan of Science 
and the Intellectual System essential to knowledge and 
communication in the Intellectual Universe. For, since 
the natural and moral worlds they represent are ana- 
logous, and men and nations owe to the former their 
free intercourse, and the supply of many natural wants 
and enjoyments of the Body, the latter must be similarly 
instrumental to the expansion and communion of Mind, 
and the supply of its moral wants and felicities. 

It has been, therefore, the object of the present 
Synopsis to survey the foundation and first principles 
of Universal Philosophy, and to assist in establishing 
thereon a correct Chart of SciencCj systematically drawn 
according to the truth and simplicity of nature, and to 
exhibit briefly the Outline of its principles, relations, 
and purposes. 

The detail of the principal parts and subdivisions, 
or carrying out of its plan in subordinate Systems or 
Sciences, has been attempted in our " Outlines of Ana- 
logical Philosophy." As, nevertheless, an entire body of 
the sciences, however brief, is, in every other respect 
than for reference, a closed book to most readers, we 
have resorted to the expedient of reconstructing our 
philosophy in separate Outlines, of which the present is 
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the first, and comprehends an epitome of the whole : — 
intending also, according to our opportunities, to pursue 
it in like manner with the generic sciences in distinct 
treatises or systems, of which in order the Logical 
Sciences will follow next; after which will succeed 
Physics and the MathesiSj — then JEsthetics with Tele- 
ology ^ — and, finally, Ethics, comprehending Morals^ 
Politics^ and Theology : — thereby accommodating natural 
arrangement to the usual associations of science, the 
convenience of students, and the various inclinations of 
readers, while progressively extending the system of 
knowledge in distinct parts upon its universal basis, and 
constructing, as it were, an Atlas of the Sciences. 

So various and infinite are the objects of knowledge 
that every science is capable of endless interchange and 
arrangement, whence have sprung a multitude of classifi- 
cations more or less ingenious or appropriate ; and the 
physical sciences have been especially productive of 
arbitrary systems founded on natural coincidences. But 
the Universe is a Unity, and, however well such distribu- 
tions may assist present views or practice, it still must be 
a maxim of Philosophy that no particular or general 
arrangement can he finally satisfactory , that does not 
coalesce truly with the universal distribution and system of 
nature ; to disclose which is the great end of Philosophy. 

The mind, thirsting after knowledge, naturally seeks 
satisfaction in the flood of learning, which, though simple 
and salutary at its fountains, becomes turbid and polluted 
as it flows, — nauseous also to pure taste, and pernicious 
at the end of its course ; where, quaffing from the deluge 
of literature, the thirsty become sated but not satisfied. 
Should, therefore, this Synopsis help to guide any to 
the true sources of knowledge, to satisfy inquiry, or to 
promote a better plan, it will have accomplished a useful 
purpose. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Since arts, learning, and civilization confer the 
noblest distinctions, and bestow the greatest benefits 
on mankind, there needs no apology for any attempt 
to supply or to rectify the principles which are 
essential to their progress, and indispensable to their 
perfection. 

To establish these is the proper office of Phi- 
losophy, which is the science of principles ; and, 
although it is of less popular regard than other 
sciences, it is the first and most essential of all 
to the just developement and fruition of human 
powers. 

This common disregard of philosophy may have 
arisen from the views and endeavours of men being 
naturally, and for the most part necessarily, directed 
to their individual ends ; whence, although not 

VOL. I. B 



2 INTRODUCTION, 

regardless of meansj which are particular, they are 
usually inattentive to principles^ which are general 
and universal ; nor is it reasonahle to expect that 
the mind, hent on action, should dwell upon thought. 
Nevertheless there have heen, from the earliest 
times, enquirers who, through a long course of 
generalizations suited to the condition and progress 
of mankind, have aimed, with various success, to 
give general principles and firm foundations to 
science and philosophy. 

To universalize these, notwithstanding the 
progress of knowledge, remains the highest problem 
of philosophy, and to aid in its solution is « the aim 
of this little work, the plan of which originated in 
an early attempt to arrange all subjects according 
to an intellectual economy, in the prosecution of 
which we were led to infer, that we had struck 
upon the first principle and universal forms of 
nature, and to cast all our researches into a system, 
between which and the established forms of know- 
ledge we have found little discordance ; but, on the 
contrary, innumerable illustrations of its truth and 
adequacy throughout learning and science. 

Of such system this work is a compendium, 
promulgated thirty years ago, in a periodical of that 
day,* and since republished, in an extended form, 
under the title of "Outlines of Analogical Phi- 

o 

losophy,'* with the hope of preserving a system 
* Valpy's Pamphleteer 1816. 
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which we believe capable of harmonizing the dis- 
cordances of philosophy, and purposing — 

" To send the soul on curious travel bent, 
7%ro* all the provinces of human thought ; 
To dart her flight o'er the whole sphere of man ; 
To look on truth unbroken and entire : — 
Truth in the System, the full orb, where truths, 
By truths enlightened and sustain'd, afford 
An arch-like, strong foundation." 

YooNG, Nt. vii. 

Not without hope, also, that the distaste which 
has long prevailed among us for any other than 
physical and mechanical philosophy, will give way to 
a higher intellection, and the attention of thinking 
men return to the important investigations of pure 
science. It is not however in the nature of these 
enquiries to become popular — philosophy is es- 
sentially progressive, and popularity is not a cri- 
terion of its value, nor is true philosophy the 
property of a day, nor of its century, but of all ages : 
and he who writes in its spirit will defer to his subject 
only, and look forward without disappointment at 
least a hundred years, or till pre-established opin- 
ions shall have lost their influence, and unbiassed 
judgment, with enlarged powers, shall have taken 
their place. If, then, his labours shall have ac- 
quired no esteem, he may assure himself that they 
will not have merited any; and may rejoice if, 
having dared to wander from the beaten track, he 
may have had the good fortune to encounter neither 
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obstruction nor persecution, and grateful to have 
lived when and where a man may deliver his honest 
opinions with freedom and protection.* 

With an eye thus distantly inclined, and deWrous 
only that our doctrine should live in its truth, we 
continue in other respects indiflferent to its fate. 
Truth is our aim, and nature our authority, — not 
to the exclusion of all other authorities, but as a 
court of appeal to revise the decisions of our pre- 
cursors ; that, while availing ourselves of their 
discoveries, and disregarding their mistakes and 
errors, we may advance the interests of truth, and 
promote the great ends of philosophy. Nor has 
this confidence in truth deceived our expectation, 
since our views have been already in some measure 
confirmed by time, and the approval of others ; and 
as to popularity, it is neither a test nor a concern of 
philosophy; for the popular mind must become 
intellectual ere intellectual enquiries can become 
popular. 

If, regarding as we do with just admiration the 
celebrated productions of philosophers, there be 
apparent arrogance in these professions, we disclaim 
it : humbly estimating our own powers, but believing 
it to be both a right and a duty of every free in- 
tellect to investigate to the utmost of his ability the 
whole domain of intelligence, — to commimicate the 

* *^ Rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire quae velis, et quae 
sentias dicere licet" — Tacit. Hist, prcem. i. 
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sum of his discoveries, whatever they may be, to 
other minds, — and to serve truth at all sacrifices, as 
debts to the Author of his faculties, and as an entail 
due with interest to posterity for what he may have 
derived or inherited from his predecessors. " Truth," 
said Lord Bacon, " is the daughter of Time, and 
not of Authority,"* and she will assert her right in 
the end, however disingenuously she may be treated. 

In philosophy, as in fine art, the only infallible 
school is nature, rightly understood ; and as refined 
art is ovly generalized nature^ so genuine philosophy 
is no other than nature universalized^ and neither 
natural history, constituted of particulars^ expe- 
riments, and imperfect inductions, nor partial doc- 
trines and hypotheses. In philosophy and art there 
are, therefore, no authorities but in right of nature, 
which, though ultimate, is not exclusive of all other 
authorities, but is the archetype and standard by 
which the genuineness and sufficiency of all the 
productions of philosophy must be tested ; in all of 
which we do but set forth the modem eclecticism of 
Bacon. If, therefore, we do absolute homage to no 
other system than that of truth and nature, we are 
zealous on no other ground for proselytes to our own, 
and deprecate the advocacy of error in behalf of 
any doctrine. 

Man is both bodily and mentally so much the 
creature of habit, that it is in general a vain 

* Nov. Org. Aph. 84. 
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attempt to instruct anew either the educated or the 
aged : they will continue to attach their accustomed 
significations to things, and their tutored thoughts 
will run in the heaten track, — with such, authorities 
become tutelary, and an idol stands them in the 
place of truth ; hence their will, too, becomes 
interested on the side to which they have long given 
up their judgment : with them, conviction even is 
but momentary ; and such proselytes to new doc- 
trines very soon become their apostates. 

With those especially who are trained in any 
particular science, class, or profession, a habit in- 
sensibly grows of regarding it as principal, and 
of subjecting all other things to their own view, pur- 
suit, or calling : hence men of learning, taught in 
a particular school, or bred in a particular discipline, 
are accustomed to refer all things to particular 
authorities, and to disregard or impugn, as heretical 
and dangerous, whatever is not thus sanctioned, — 
leaning solely on the minds of others, their own 
faculties become enervated, and they startle at an 
unusual proposition, or a new thought : hence, also, 
prejudice and rivalry among the Sciences, than 
which there can be nothing more ridiculous, since 
they have all a universal and common aim. And 
these are vices and pedantries not of schools and 
individuals only, but of parties, nations, and gener- 
ations also ; and they are extremes hardly less mis- 
chievous than is the rejection of all established 
authorities. 
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Authors, and critics too, have been more as- 
siduous to controvert error, in a pugnacious spirit, 
than to promulgate truth, and have regarded it as 
no less essential to subvert the doctrines of others 
than to establish their own ; as if the object of 
philosophy were conquest, and not alliance ; yet is 
not the wisdom of such a course greater than would 
be his, who, in attempting to clear a fluid, should 
disturb its feculence, or his who should endeavour 
to drive out darkness from an apartment in order to 
admit the light; for truth, like light, shines by its own 
effulgence, and needs but to be shewn to be acknow- 
ledged, and error is but the feculence of phi- 
sophy, which will subside spontaneously, if left 
undisturbed, or if gently agitated only. This light 
and clearness of truth all profess to be the great 
aim of philosophy; and truth in philosophy is 
naught but conformity to nature: add to which, 
that the philosopher needs in general give himself 
little concern about erroneous opinions, since he may 
often discover truth in its purity with less labour 
than he can detach it from falsehood and error. 

The early philosophers had no other school of 
learning than that of nature, and therein they 
effected wonders ; and it was not till their successors 
quitted the contemplation of nature for the easier 
speculations of fancy and figure, through which 
they converted philosophy into poetry, and sought 
truth in the opinions of others, that schools were 
established in which learning supplanted j»Ai7o5opAy, 
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and in the hostile doctrines and authorities of which 
nature was lost sight of, and truth confounded. In 
this way philosophers have proceeded, dogmatizing 
upon error, or falling into scepticism, leaving at 
last no hope for the votary of truth hut to hanish 
complication, pedantry, and poetry, and return to 
simplicity and nature. 

The great Verulam called, also, upon phi- 
losophers to return to nature, and his followers have 
responded to his call ; hut it has been chiefly to 
external nature and particulars, which avail only in 
Physics, which are hut one branch of philosophy, 
and that which, however necessary, is by no means 
the most important: a course which enhances, 
also, the fallacy of regarding every thing upon a 
material and sensible foundation, to which the 
immature mind has ever been too naturally prone, 
and which, while it qualifies a man for the world 
and its ways, almost incapacitates him for a true 
conception of the universe, or of that which con- 
stitutes it ; nor can it ever supply perfect universal 
conceptions. 

Still, one of the greatest obstacles to the progress 
of philosophy in a more advanced stage of human 
intelligence, and more especially so among the 
antients, who ran to the opposite extreme, has been 
the propensity of writers to poetize truth, — to give 
to every thing the figure and attributes of humanity, 
and to dress and decorate these figures with all the 
license of fancy, till what was designed for illus- 
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tration obscured its objects, the play of reason sunk 
into the revehy of sense, and truth and its analogy 
were lost. 

This disposition of the pen has undoubtedly 
been fostered also by false taste, and the false fame 
flowing upon writers from the sensuality of readers, 
by which they have been led to prefer sound to 
signification, and an elegant diction to correct 
thought. It is in the ultimate purification of 
intellect alone that the mind seeks harmony of 
thought instead of the harmony of sense, and 
reason and philosophy attain their right end and 
authority. 

When we consider further that the whole of 
literature and the established current of men's 
minds have to undergo a change or a check with 
all the variations and revolutions of philosophy, 
and when we regard its many failures and disap- 
pointments, we can hardly be surprised that little 
encouragement should be at once conceded to any 
considerable innovation, however requisite ; or that 
such should be commonly regarded with suspicion, 
prejudice, and party-spirit 

Inasmuch as knowledge is power, the pro* 
pensities of men have produced results in the 
government of learning similar to those in politics, 
and they have disposed the one to take the forms 
of the other — the literary populace — the masses of 
students and readers are disposed to sect and party, 
and follow leaders ; and although individual au- 
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thority is a despotism incompatible with the freedom 
of learning, and we talk of the republic of letters, 
and of the liberty and licentiousness of the press, 
there is in reality no such unqualified freedom of 
learning ; but knowledge and the press are, rather, 
ruled conventionally by a fluctuating government, in 
which there is a perpetual contention among leaders 
and parties, who are often less influenced by the true 
interests of science than by personal motives, and are 
opposed to all originality. These leaders set the 
fashion, and the unthinking follow, of course, till 
the fashion changes ; and he who makes up his 
mind to be much out of the fashion, however con- 
scientiously for truth or good, may expect con- 
tumely, if e^en he escape molestation. 

Nor are the foregoing all the obstacles opposed 
to the advancement of philosophy: nevertheless, 
truth and justice find favour in the end, and rise, 
like a cork above the water, whenever the force that 
depresses them is removed ; and there is this double 
consolation under censure for their votary, that the 
malice of misrepresentation inflicts but temporary 
pain, while merited correction accomplishes the end 
of the sincere, and affords him permanent satis- 
faction. 

Yet it is an inquiry of no great consideration 
here what part the will and passions, or gross in- 
terests and habits of men, play in these obstructions 
and corruptions of philosophy ; their mistakes are 
sufficient, without their vices, for its depravation 
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and disunion ; and the thing still wanting is a true, 
universal, and correct system. 

We, however, neither maintain the absolute 
freedom and license of thought, — nor that pro- 
posed reforms do not sometimes merit reproba- 
tion, — nor do we assert that all past doctrines of 
philosophy are compounds of errors and corruption. 
On the contrary, we hold, that without regulation 
there could be no useful knowledge ; and that every 
system or opinion that ever obtained currency, or 
sustained itself temporarily, did so entirely by the 
force of truth, and fell into discredit in the end 
solely by the alloy of error ; for some portion of 
truth is essential to qualify and hold together any 
hypothesis : it is the cementing principle, without 
which even falsehood could have no consistency, no 
plausibility, no power to pass current, and none at 
all to deceive. Every philosophy has, therefore, 
been upheld for its time by truth : often partial, 
perhaps, or right only according to the direction 
and breadth of its holding, but deficient of uni- 
versality, and dashed with error. 

It follows, therefore, that we impugn no phi- 
losophy absolutely, and that all doctrines are to be 
studied by the philosopher in search of evidence, 
not as fixed authorities, but always with reference 
to nature, and no other school ; as the true artist 
studies pictures, in which, if nature sanction not 
their reputation and authority, the works founded 
upon such studies become at best but copies, imi- 
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tations, or academic exercises, destitute of original 
value. It is this appeal to nature and subordination 
of art, with right faculties, penetration, and assi- 
duity, that attains the station and name of genius 
in art and philosophy ; and if the genius of the 
antients appears to have transcended that of the 
modems in both, it has been because the former, 
through necessity and just discernment, studied 
nature, as we, for their excellencies, have studied 
them. 

In this study of schools and doctrines it is 
equally expedient that the philosopher should reject 
whatever is not either universal or of universal 
consistency ; for it is chiefly, if not solely, in their 
errors, that philosophers difler. To oppose in any 
other way the doctrines of his predecessors, is no 
part of the administration of the true phlosopher ; 
while, on the other hand, systems and philosophies 
harmonize inasmuch as they are founded upon 
truth, and in their agreement truth may properly be 
sought : it becomes, therefore, a duty of the phi* 
losopher to investigate as widely as possible the 
circumstances of such agreement ; and in this all 
have concurred, that there can be but one true 
philosophy, — one universal system, — which is the 
aim of all philosophers : nor is there any thing un- 
reasonable in the expectation that the time will 
arrive when, from the accumulated researches and 
siftings of philosophers, philosophy will become, 
theoretically and practically, one and universal j for 
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philosophy, truth, and nature, are the same ; and 
with these art also can alone attain perfection, since 
right knowing is pre-essential to right doing. 

Yet, although there be but one true philosophy, 
it does not follow that there are not, in the research 
thereof, many ways of developement, many points of 
view and departure ; but, in whatever way the 
infinite scheme of Nature is regarded, it presents to 
the philosopher a diversity which is literally bound- 
less. It is not surprising, therefore, that so much 
difficulty should have frustrated the giving laws, as 
it were, to infinity, and unity and order to boundless 
variety: the individual mind naturally shrinks 
from the immense attempt, through a diffidence of 
its powers, although it is impelled by an irresistible 
desire and a natural capacity to comprehend the 
whole. 

To gratify this essential propensity to knowledge, 
studious men have in all ages adventured in a variety 
of directions into nature, and have, according to the 
diversity of taste and circumstances, explored por- 
tions of the extensive field, as distinct systems or 
sciences, more or less perfectly, but with little of 
general agreement. 

Others, observing points of agreement among 
these diversified inquiries, or led by analogy, have 
enlarged their views toward the higher genera of 
things, variously approaching that universality 
which aims at comprehending all nature ; whence 
have sprung the chief schemes of philosophy. But, 
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with that discordance of systems which is the 
reproach of philosophy, and of which we believe 
the only remedy and corrective to be the reverting 
to nature, and the disregarding of whatever is 
peculiar in the systems and works of philosophers, 
while we take to our aid those principles and de- 
velopements in which they have concurred, or which 
all are bound to acknowledge, and place them upon 
oiie sole foundation. 

The method of our attempt in these respects will 
appear in the following Outline : as introductory 
to which, it may be expedient that we take some 
very general surveys of the progress, fluctuations, 
and decline, historical and doctrinal, of the philo- 
sophy of past ages, keeping in mind that our 
purpose is not to write a history, but to elucidate 
the system of knowledge. 

Ere science, then, had a history, or philosophy a 
name, the human mind, unassisted by inspiration, 
would have made its advances through a long and 
oblivious period, of which there could be only con- 
jecture ; but if we take our view of the whole circle 
of art and philosophy, from the earliest periods re- 
corded to the present time, we may clearly dis- 
tinguish three grand seras in their history: — the 
first was dignified and distinguished by the sublime 
dogmas of intellect and theology, when the arts 
were yet in their infancy, and physical nature little 
inquired into or understood. Then flourished 
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Moses, — the Egyptian and Eastern sages, Zoro- 
aster, Hermes, Sanconiatho, — Orpheus, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, — and then 
came the Divine Jesus, His Apostles, and their 
Disciples; and this may he termed the ^ra of 
Intellect. 

To this sera succeeded the middle age, the JEra 
of Sense J the meridian of art, in the lustre of which 
shone a Homer, a Philocles, — a Pericles, a Phidias, 
a Praxiteles, an Apelles, a Terpander, an Euripides, 
a Demosthenes, an Epicurus, — a Terence, a 
Roscius, a Cicero, a Virgil, a Horace, a Longinus, 
a Guido, an Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a Shak- 
speare, a Milton, a Claud, a Ruhens, and a 
Reynolds : stars in a train of geniuses too long to 
be here enumerated, who carried the sensible arts 
to exalted perfection, and became models to suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Last in the course of science came the votaries 
of physical nature, and theirs has been the .^Ira of 
Matter^ in which have arisen those luminaries of 
material and mechanic science, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Copernicus, Columbus, Bacon, Harvey, 
Galileo, Kepler, Descartes, Kircher, Newton, Lin- 
neus, Stahl, Cooke, Franklin, Priestly, Black, 
Cavendish, Lavoisier, Brown, Watt, Arkwright, 
Herschel, Davy, and a thousand other great dis- 
tinguishers of an aera which seems in our times to 
have accomplished the dominion of man over matter. 

It is true that these periods are not marked by 
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distinct boundaries, that they run the same course 
from different points, sometimes together pene- 
trating deeply into each other, and that ability in 
each department of science has appeared in all 
ages ; but it is sufficient to our argument that each 
sera is characterized and distinguished in the mass, 
and that they arose in succession; the sera of 
intellectual philosophy first, and that of the 
physical last. And although speculative philo- 
sophy from the commencement, upon the whole, 
descended from the moral to the physical station, 
yet in the partial career of the Grecian schools it 
took the contrary direction, beginning with spe- 
culative physics^ from Thales, in the Pythagoric 
and Italic school, — becoming logical^ under Zeno, 
in the Eleatic school, — and then ethicalj under 
Socrates and the Ionic school; from which dis- 
tinctions came, doubtlessly, the antient distribution 
of philosophy into Physics, Logic, and Ethics, under 
Plato and Aristotle, who united them : and from 
these schools, according to Themistius, sprung no 
less than three hundred sects. 

Nor is the foregoing distribution entirely coin- 
cident with the three periods into which the history 
of philosophy is usually divided ; namely, first, the 
Antient period, comprehending that of the Greeks, 
Romans, their predecessors and immediate fol- 
lowers ; secondly, the Middle^ or scholastic age, 
between the decline of the Grecian and rise of the 
modem philosophies ; and thirdly, the Modern 
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period, commencing with Bacon and his times : 
for this distribution is chronological, and not phi- 
losophical. 

It will be evident upon reflection, that the 
above course and characteristics of philosophers, 
and the learned, have been in efiect nearly the 
reverse of the character and progress of the mass 
of mankind, and of the natural advances of the 
human mind during the same periods, and that the 
former has been in a great measure determined by 
the latter; for, as the first recorded sera was that 
of intellect, in which the learned were the moral 
instructors of mankind, who were then in a natural 
or physical state of intellect, so, on the present 
extreme, and in the present sera, in which the mass 
of society has become more enlightened, intellectual 
and artificial learning have quitted the moral, and 
taken the physical character ; while, in the middle 
state, and sera of sensitive art, mankind had emerged 
from savage life, without having attained any high 
degree of general intelligence, as compared with the 
present epoch of printing. 

We may perceive herein the moral compensation 
of the ruling and Divine Power, by which nature 
and intelligence have been balanced in the species, 
and sustained throughout all times for the advance- 
ment of the destination of man. The first period 
was principally passive or contemplative, or that of 
the philosophy of thought, as the latter period is 
active or practical, or that of the philosophy of 
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things, and their connecting period was of a mixed 
character, being that of the philosophy of sensation ; 
neither of them purely either, but predominantly 
and in subordination: and we have, accordingly, 
seen the speculative, philosophy of Germany arise 
amid the practical philosophy of the rest of Europe 
and the world. 

There remains yet, for the progress of mankind, 
that philosophy should accomplish another sera, in 
which the influences of the three former shall be 
balanced and united as a whole — an sera that has 
probably commenced. 

In this survey of the history of science may be 
found convincing evidence of the vicious tendencies 
peculiar to the times of its partial prevalence. The 
first aera converted morals and religion into Mys- 
ticismj — witness the mysteries of Egypt, Hindostan, 
Persia, and Greece ; the second sunk the refine- 
ments of art into Epicurism^ — witness the gross 
sensualities of its times ; and the last has corrupted 
morals and religion by Materialism^ — witness the 
spirit of our own times. Similar to these are the 
tendencies of partial science also upon the human 
mind, individual and political. 

Nor is it hence unreasonable to expect that the 
effects of the union and concurrence of these three 
influences of science will be reciprocal correction — 
a new and direct impulse of the human mind, in- 
dividual and social, to the goal of all science — the 
fruition of all faculties — the happiness of man 
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under the dominion of reason, universal philosophy, 
and religion, the fruit and final purpose of his 
temporal knowledge and existence. 

Again : reviewing conversely the whole history 
of philosophy, there is nothing more remarkahle 
than the recession from that simplicity and uni- 
versality which we deem to be the essential cha- 
racteristics of true philosophy, to particularity and 
complexity ; whence we find modern philosophers 
engaged in the boundless research of particulars, 
concerning which they present us views of sur- 
prising subtility, precision, and diversity, but alto- 
gether destitute of that breadth of principle which 
distinguished the philosophy of the ancients, the 
original source of their own. 

This diffuse philosophy and science of modem 
Europe sprung immediately from the Romans, — 
the Roman from the sects of Aristotle, Zeno, and 
Epicurus, or the Peripatetic, Stoic, and Epicurean, 
otherwise denominated of the Lyceum, the Porch, 
and the Garden. The sectaries of Greece were 
the fruitful offspring of the schools of Thales and 
Pythagoras ; and these sages, natives of the isles 
and coast of Asia Minor, with their disciples, 
transplanted philosophy into Greece from Egypt, 
Chaldea, and the East. 

It can hardly be doubted that the extraordinary 
outshoot of philosophy in Greece sprung more im- 
mediately from the Greater Mysteries of the 
Priesthood throughout the East, already established 
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in the highest reputation in the sacred college of 
Elusis; and that the Greek philosophy released 
these mysteries from the bond of initiation, by which 
Socrates refused to be bound ; or to receive under 
contract of secrecy the rights of free intellect. 
And this derivation of the Greek philosophy is 
confirmed by the distinctions which the philo- 
sophers borrowed from their eastern predecessors, 
and maintained in their doctrines as Exoteric and 
Esotericy the latter of which, like the greater mys- 
teries, they revealed only to their initiated disciples. 
Such are the historical relations of philosophy 
variously viewed in the abstract ; and if, in again 
descending from this height, we regard it in its 
philosophical relations^ we find a gradual decline 
from the pure intellectual philosophy of the East, 
upon which religion and morals depend, through 
the sensual doctrine of Epicurus, in which the 
Grecian schools terminated, to the material, phy- 
sical, or natural philosophy which distinguishes 
our own times, and while it augments the number 
of material goods, diminishes their security, by 
being farthest of all removed from the moral. 
And if the antients fell upon a false extreme by 
intellectualizing physics, the modems have more 
lamentably erred by physicizing intellect to such 
an opposite extreme, as to have materialized and 
mechanized both the operations and the faculties 
of the mind, — an influence still effective, as we 
see in the new sciences of Phrenology, Mesmerism, 
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&c., which play physically on the borders of mys- 
ticism. 

Thus, all the long train of philosophers, from 
the first dawn of philosophy, have built upon its 
primitive universal foundation, more and more 
particularizing in succession, whereby the branches 
of philosophy have been extended, while the roots 
have been neglected. It is not, however, in the 
accumulation, but in the just distribution, of know- 
ledge, that the force of philosophy consists ; " and 
if you will have sciences grow,*' says the great 
Verulam, "vou need not be so solicitous for the 
bodies : apply all your care that the roots may be 
taken up sound and entire." 

Nor has this advice of Bacon, the greatest of the 
modem reformers of philosophy, (who has been 
justly designated by an eminent French author 
and critic as the Father of Experimental Philo- 
sophy, who, like Socrates, brought learning down 
from the mere visions of abstraction to solid 
science,) been entirely unheeded by succeeding 
philosophers ; some of whom have carried it to 
such an extreme, as to give to their systems a 
vigour at the root which fails altogether in the 
branches ; and to some such in consequence it may 
be attributed that the modem speculative philo- 
sophies of Germany have failed to obtain any 
footing in Britain, where the plant is esteemed for 
its fruit. 

That philosophy should thus generally have 
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quitted the contemplative or speculative ground of 
antiquity, and resorted, for an apparently firmer 
basis, to the material, experimental, and practical 
method, which is its opposite extreme, is no wonder 
to him who is acquainted with the history of 
modern failures in philosophy, founded on the 
ancient systems, and which have terminated in this 
new and opposite course, that has conducted, ever 
since the time of Bacon, to such astonishing results 
in the physics or natural philosophy and the 
mechanic arts of the modems, and of Britain in 
particular. 

But, in other branches of philosophy, the Ba- 
conian method appears to have produced little 
other eflfect than indifference of mind towards 
them ; for it is a constant mistake of mankind to 
resort to extremes, regardless of the mean, in their 
pursuits ; and hence it is, that, in a review of the 
sects and systems of philosophy, whatever course 
they may have taken, we invariably find them com- 
mencing in absolute dogmatism, and terminating 
in the most indecisive scepticism. 

It arose from this propensity of philosophers 
to extremes that induction^ which is of such eminent 
utility in external nature and material art, was 
pushed during the last century into intellectual 
philosophy, wherein the experimental method and 
common sense are remote from the first principles 
of truth and good, and involved philosophy in 
scepticism; from which again^ vibrating to the 
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opposite extreme, sprung the new metaphysical 
school of Germany, which is totally inefficient in 
physics, has already become sceptical, and is re- 
bounding to the opposite station of Induction. 

Thus both the physical and metaphysical 
schools in the abstract have ultimately vibrated in 
a circle from oppositely vicious extremes ; whence 
a true concurrent or intermediate method or pro- 
cess, equally averse from absolute extremes and 
indecision, becomes necessary for the rectification, 
unity, and repose of philosophy. 

Prior also to the inductive method of Bacon, the 
same vacillation attended the religio-scholastic 
philosophies of the polemic schools of Europe, 
which sprung from the Alexandrine and Arabian 
corruptions of ancient philosophy, confounded 
Grecian doctrines with Christianity, and waged 
inglorious war upon each other with the logic of 
Aristotle, under the banners of nominalism, re- 
alism, and conceptualism, to determine whether 
the ideas of Plato were names ^ things ^ or thoughts^ 
and settled nothing, but threw doubt upon every 
thing; and it has been the same we have 
shewn with the schools by which they were sup- 
planted \ namely, those of Bacon, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz, — whose followers have fallen, in their 
turn, under the spirit of sceptical indecision, suc- 
cessively in England and France, and finally so in 
the new schools of Germany; each bequeathing 
nevertheless a new impulse to philosophy. 
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Of these great reformers of the schools, Bacon 
hegan by repressiDg the jargon of nameSj aimed at 
fixing attention upon things^ and laboured to raise 
philosophy, by means of observation and experience, 
upon the solid foundation of physical and external 
nature. Descartes followed; and, with like hos- 
tility to the schools, endeavoured to re-establish 
philosophy internally, upon meditation or thought^ 
by which man was to deduce every thing from his 
own powers. Leibnitz, who succeeded them closely, 
very naturally took a middle course between these 
extremes, and by connecting the facts of expe- 
rience with the principles of the mind, — external 
with internal nature, or things with thoughts, — 
proposed to establish the only secure basis of 
philosophy ; whence followed the modem German 
school. But, however these great men difiered in 
process, and although they were themselves tinc- 
tured with the doctrines of the schools, they 
agreed at least in their endeavours to subvert the 
authority of the latter ; in which they and their 
followers succeeded, although their successors have 
fallen, in their turn, into the common receptacle 
of scepticism^ after having run the courses of 
empyricism and idealism in each country — with 
Locke and Berkeley, &c. in England, Malebranche 
and Condillac, &c. in France, and Woulfe and 
Kant, &c. in Germany. 

The recent speculative philosophies of Ger- 
many, which flourished while Britain was, with giant 
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energies both physical and moral, arduously stem* 
ming the torrent and fury of political revolution, 
despotism, and atheism, appear to have overrun 
with surprising luxuriance their immediate pre- 
decessors, — to have successively occupied the various 
grounds of Grecian philosophy, and to have settled 
on the dogmas of the East; and this naturally 
enough, for the principles, objects, and modes of 
philosophy are nothing new. 

From their history we deduce, that each endea- 
vour has thrown new light into the system, helping 
to sustain and strengthen the old and established, — 
all tending to the consummation of eternal tmth, 
and philosophy as a whole : whence the new impulse 
given by the Germans, however it may have missed 
the mark, has brought us nearer to truth, and 
confirmed the foundation of hope. 

Restricted still in some measure by disciplines 
derived from scholastic practice, it may be doubted 
whether philosophy has yet entirely emancipated 
itself from the thraldom of the schools,' from which 
modem universities have retained chiefly their 
logical and philological disciplines. 

In Britain, long distinguished by philosophy, 
freedom, and active enterprise, philosophy has 
made little progress of late, the all-absorbing in^ 
terests of riches, population, and politics, have en- 
grossed the intellect of all classes, and the profound 
work of Kant has only recently received an English 
impression ; while throughout Germany, now emu- 
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lating BritaiD in a lower sphere, the spirit of phi- 
losophy has given way to the spirit of commerce, 
and relinquished the precedence of mind. 

If the genius of the French is less profound 
than that of the Germans, it is more vivid, popular, 
and alluring. Favoured by peace, and the skill, 
eloquence, and erudition of MM. Roycr-Collard, 
Cousin, and Jouflfroy — fostered by a philosophic 
monarch, and patronized by his ministers and the 
state, philosophy has started a new school in 
France, which claims the critical regard of phi- 
losophers, and has already attracted the attention 
of writers, both here and in America. 

This school, resembling in some respects that 
of Alexandria, but deduced principally from the 
previous English and German philosophies — eclectic 
in principle, and expedient in piety — excited by a 
reaction naturally following the false impulses of 
religion and politics, aims at correcting the revo- 
lutionary fanaticism of both in a spirit of growing 
liberality and benevolence. 

According to M. Jouflroy, its most distinguished 
disciple, this philosophy, founded on the ahsolute^^ 
insists on three conditions, the first of which is " the 
necessity of applying the experimental method to 
the science of internal facts^^ — the second is, the 
*^ scrupulously abiding by the results of observation 

* Cours de Philosophie, par M. V. Cousin, 1836, p. 119. — 
Jouffroy's Pref. to his translation of Dugald Stewart's. 
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and induction ;^^ — and the third is, the ^* strictly 
guarding against the spirit of St/stem.**^ And 
these conditions are insisted on because the histor}^ 
of philosophy has shewn that philosophers have 
failed in constructing systems, while they have 
succeeded in the experimental method in general- 
izing science from facts by induction. It is ap- 
parent hence that these distinguished men, allured by 
the success of experimental physics, build upon 
preceding theories historically^ and do not raise a 
doctrine philosophically j in all of which they are 
opposed to the system before us ; for, first we hold 
that nature^ and not experimsntj is the true foun- 
dation of philosophy; — secondly, that internal 
science is the science of genera and universalsj in 
which an analytical method is necessary, contrary 
to external science^ which is the science of parti- 
cularSf and requires an empirical and synthetical 
method, such as is afforded by the logic of Inductioriy 
which is therefore adapted to Physics^ as, on the 
contrary, a purely analytical logic, such as that of 
Analogism is to Metaphysics ; — and thirdly, that 
truth in philosophy is confined to relations strictly 
systematic^ and that the whole of Philosophy is a 
System. 

While, therefore, we regret that this new school 
has differed from us on these fundamental points, 
and others of moral consideration, we remark with 

♦ Moral Philosophy, translated from the French. — Ripley's 
Phil. Miscell. p. 90. New York, 1838. 
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satisfaction many coincidences indicative of the 
unity of truth ; and as to the influence of forms and 
fashions of doctrine, we may he at ease for philo- 
sophy itself, — convinced that it will ultimately 
escape from prejudice and scepticism, and find its 
true analogical conditions and relations; — a con- 
summation which cannot fail to he accelerated hy 
the reiterated attempts of philosophers ; we hail 
therefore the new French school as calculated to 
re-animate inquiry in countries where the fire of 
philosophy has declined, through the apathy, or 
eupathy, which succeeds every period of scep- 
ticism, — as has heen remarkahly exemplified in our 
own country. 

Philosophy, however, like the phoenix, rises 
perpetually from its ashes, and in Britain there has 
sprung from the emhers of scepticism a practical 
philosophy, founded on the beneficial principle of 
material and experimental utility, which has already 
exercised its mighty influence throughout the world, 
and will run its course; and although the philo- 
sophy of sense, in natural connexion with the arts 
of taste and beauty, commonly called the fine arts, 
as distinguished from the useful arts, is now taking 
popular precedence of experimental philosophy 
and practice among us, as an intermediate step to 
pure science, yet the spirit is alive, and manifesting 
itself, which will again revive the intellectual and 
moral genius of philosophy in Britain, in connexion 
with solid science and true religion. 

Nor is it unreasonable to expect, that the 
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energies of British minds will not achieve less in 
metaphysical and moral philosophy, than they have 
in the physical and material sciences and arts, nor 
less beneficially and benevolently for mankind ; — true 
philosophy, nevertheless, however distinguished 
historically, has no exclusive country, age, or race, 
but, belonging to universal intellect and eternity, 
releases the unprejudiced mind from the narrow 
partialities of time and place. 

So much for the position and progress of phi- 
losophy historically ; and, again, with regard to its 
doctrines only. As universal philosophy compre- 
hends inherently the relations of science, and cor- 
responds to those of man and the universe, every 
sect and system must partake of some or all of 
these relations, if it be in any respect philosophic : 
we may, therefore, distribute the sects and systems 
of philosophy into three classes, corresponding to 
the first relations of science, as follows : 

First, that of the Materialists, whose doc- 
trines are physically founded ; secondly, that of the 
Experimentalists, or empiricists, grounded on 
sense and experience; and, thirdly, that of the 
Intellectualists, founded alone upon mind, as dis- 
tinguished from matter and sense. And each of 
these is positive or dogmatical in asserting the 
reality of its own foundation, and negative or scep- 
tical in doubting and denying of the others. The 
universal Dogmatist, or active philosopher, is, 
therefore, he who asserts the universal reality or 
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absoluteness of things ; and the universal Sceptic, 
or passive philosopher, is he who, without asserting 
any thing, doubts and denies universally. 

The first character of such dogmatism^ in the 
general history of philosophy, and in every age 
which may be regarded as philosophic, is material ; 
in its progress it becomes sensual, and in its refine- 
ment intellectual ; and it is from the clash of these 
characteristics that scepticism arises : and this, we 
have seen, is the natural course of philosophy, not 
only universally, and as regards particular seras, 
but in respect also to the individual mind, the form 
of which, physically and morally, is that of the 
species ; and the life of an individual characterizes 
the history of the species : nor do ages differ in 
these respects more than individuals, for the dis- 
tinctions of men and ages are alike a logical dis- 
tinction of genus, species, and individuals. 

The above distinctions of sects are not absolute 
but relative, and exist not pure and independently, 
but compound, and divide into that variety of se- 
condary and subordinate sects with which the 
history of philosophy abounds. Hence, all these 
sects and their systems are partial, and they err 
alike in regarding the natures or principles whereon 
they are founded as absolute and independent^ when, 
in truth, they are correlative, co-essential, and 
co-existent. 

Of the inadequacy of any kind of absolutism to 
a truly rational explanation of the universe, we 
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may be convinced by its course among metaphy- 
sicians and philosophers. Thus, Locke attributes 
all our knowledge to ideas, which are mental repre- 
sentations of things ; Berkeley annihilates the 
material things; and Hume, inverting and per- 
verting the argument of the latter, annihilates the 
intelligent spirit. Hence, scepticism and nihilism 
are the results of these three species of absolutism 
or dogmatism ; and it is through analogism alone 
that spirit, matter, and representation, can be 
restored to their correlative and co-essential reality. 
The two first of these, — ^namely, spirit and matter, — 
are, in fact, to the intellectual or internal world, 
what the elements of material things are to the 
physical or external world, — though, in reality, 
subsisting apart, they are cognoscible only in con- 
nexion : they are, as it were, the principles of a 
mental electricity, which, though existing separately, 
are apparent to consciousness only when brought 
into union. 

One of the chief mischiefs of absolutism, which 
regards things and existence as positive, consists 
in the annihilation of antagonists. Thus, the 
antagonists of matter, light, heat, motion, good, 
&c. — ^viz. spirit or mind, darkness, cold, rest, evil, 
&c. — are, according to this manner of viewing 
things, nonentities or mere negations. 

Every man is in some sense a philosopher ; and 
universal Dogmatism^ or Absolutism, is the com- 
monest, or vulgar doctrine : it first divided in the 
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three before-mentioned relations, each of which 
flourished in its turn, till universal Scepticism^ not- 
withstanding it is farthest removed from the com- 
mon notions of mankind, supplanted them all. 
The Sceptic irresistibly opposes the dogmatic sects, 
material, experimental, and intellectual, to each 
other, and with reason rejects them all, because of 
their total discordance ; while he falls into their 
error of regarding things as absolute^ or as nothings 
when, in truth, there is yet another alternative, 
which has escaped notice, between the absolute 
state and nonentity ; namely, a universal relative 
state, which may be termed analogical : and which 
is, therefore, the medium and ground of recon- 
ciliation between the discordant sects, dogmatical 
and sceptical. 

And this completes the outline of all possible 
sects and systems, — the dogmatical, sceptical, and 
analogical, being genera respectively to the material, 
experimental, and intellectual sects, as in the fol- 
lowing Table : — 

PHILOSOPHICAL SECTS. 
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lAU these belong to the reality of nature, and are 
therefore philosophic, although the middle genus 
has hitherto been neglected. 

Speculation has not, however, confined itself to 
natural ground, but, transcending scepticism, has 
attempted to establish supernatural and divine phi- 
losophies (which is a contradiction in terms) in the 
mystic regions of fancy, where philosophy is ne- 
gated, and poetry asserted. Whence the ancient 
philosophers of the metaphysical school, giving 
figure to the first principles of mind or intellect, 
afiected to penetrate beyond the human conditions 
of knowledge and to create new worlds, in which 
they did but poetise or rave, and confound all 
reason and science, just as vainly as would the 
astronomer in the physical universe, who should 
attempt demonstration beyond the solar system, or 
to speculate beyond the sidereal. Mysticism^ there- 
fore, although capable of an endless variety of 
forms, belongs not to philosophy, but to the sub- 
limest species of poetry, in which fiction substitutes 
truth, and reason is subjected to imagination; in 
which respect the latter, Platonist and Sweden- 
borg, resemble each other; both also abounding 
with sublime truths. 

Dogmatism, or the regarding of things as ahso- 
lute^ has engaged philosophers perpetually in the 
search of simple causes, and it has given rise to 
the axiom, that nothing can exist without a cause ; 
but if nothing can exist without a cause, there can 
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be no first cause, or the first cause is nothings 
which is absurd : and, since things are universally 
relative, there is no category of cause, and no such 
thing as simple cause, but every effect is the result 
or produce of concurrence, which cannot be of one 
thing, but must be of correlatives. Hence, the 
First Cause is truly and phihsophiccUly a pltu 
rality in unity ; and the doctrine of simple causes 
involves absurdity , and has no ground to rest upon. 
But, while dogmatism impels the mind to a first 
cause, which it can never reach, it neither does nor 
can determine its species, whether it be material 
or intellectual; yet, wanting an adequate notion 
of intellectual cause, it tends to materialism and 
atheism.* 

* Such was the tendency of Mr. Hume's scepticism, founded 
on the argument of the Chevalier Ramsay ; who, however, em- 
ployed it with a very different object. The foUowing are 
Ramsay's words : — << We have no adequate idea of power [or 
causation] — we see evidently that there must be such a thing in 
nature, but we cannot conceive how it acts, nor what connects 
the producing cause with the produced effect."^ Prior, how- 
ever, to both Hume and Ramsay, Dr» Isaac Barrow argued 
that '< there can be no connexion of an efficient cause with its 
effect (at least none such can be understood by us), through 
which, strictly speaking, the effect is necessarily supposed by 
the supposition of the efficient cause, or any determinate cause 
by the supposition of the effect** — <* there can therefore be no 
argumentation from an efficient cause to the effect, or contrarily, 

1 Prin. of Nat and Rev. Religion, vol. i. p. 109. 
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On the other hand. Scepticism (which compre- 
hends the dogmatism of all other sects, and is, 
therefore, itself extremely dogmatical,) opposes one 
species of cause to another, and thereby destroys 
the absolute ground which it borrows from the 
other sects, and produces negation and suspension. 
Accordingly, scepticism, both ancient and modem, 
has sprung out of the ruins, and flourished upon 
the fallacies, of the dogmatic sects : it flatters not 
the powers of man ; and, though it satisfies none 
of the demands of reason and philosophy, but ter- 
minates in nihilism, it has operated as a salutary 
check to the too hasty determinations of the dog- 
matists, and urged to others more correct Its 
inconsistencies are, that while it is skilful in detect- 

from the effect to the causey which is lawfully necessary" — 
Math. Led. vi. p. 88. 

And this argument of the profound Barrow we conceiTe to 
have been the source of the much-disputed scepticism of Hume, 
that, at length, evoked the critical philosophy of Kant.^ But 
all causCf we have argued, consists in the concurrence of an 
agent and reagent, or patient; and ^ect is coeval with their 
union, and is thence simultaneous and identical with its cause ; 
and therefore there can be no priority or intermediate between 
them; but they are co-essential, inseparable, and immediate, 
or without intervening connective, t. e. analogous or of equal 
reasons* And this duality of all cause extends not only 
throughout physics, but is universal analogically: whence the 
dispute concerning the necessary connexion of distinct cause 
and effect resolves *' in thin air." 

1 Pref. to Kant's Prolegomena, translated by Richardson. 
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ing of wrong, it fails from establishing of right, — 
and while it wars with all other sects, and totally 
destroys every source of dependence and satisfac- 
tion, it assumes astaraxia, or tranquillity, as its 
chief object and end ; but he who is most unsettled 
in belief or opinion, is most disturbed in mind ; 
and it is a fact, that doubt and ignorance in the 
inquiring mind produce dejection and perturbation 
of spirit : and such is eminently the effect of 
scepticism. 

Hence dogmatism and scepticism tend alike to 
destroy religious and philosophic consolation and 
dependence, and bring reproach upon reason and 
philosophy: they are extremes without a mean, 
perpetually at variance. There is, nevertheless, as 
before remarked, a position to be yet attained 
between these extremes, in which things are re- 
garded as relative, and not as abselute ; not as 
positive with dogmatism, nor as negative with scep- 
ticism, but as universally correlative or analogous. 

This position belongs, therefore, to Analogism, 
which is the mean for harmonizing the discordances 
of the sects: it demonstrates that, all knowledge 
being relative, the absolute lies beyond its sphere, 
and thereby annihilates the ground of both dog- 
matism and scepticism, while it escapes from the 
extremes of confidence and distrust. More assidu- 
ous to establish true relations than to confute error, 
it teaches that all cause consists in concurrence, 
and that universal coincidence gives to the phi- 
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losophic universe that consisteiK^ which universal 
gravitation gives to the physical, — assimilating all 
things in unity of essence, relation, and end. It 
determines the scope of knowledge, and hounds it 
hy irrefragahle universal correlatives^ which are the 
ground of knowledge^ and therefore are uncon- 
ditional and unknowahle in essence : heyond which 
inquiry and dispute involve ahsurdity, and reason, 
in its last resort^ hends to that Incomprehensihle 
Original, to whom it attrihutes " all wisdom, power, 
and heneficence,*' — "in whom we live, move, and 
have our being," — " who is in us, and we in Him," 
— " who is all in all," — " the Being of beings," — 
and " every where always." 

That a philosophy similar to this in many 
respects, arose early among mankind, and was per- 
haps coeval with the literal invention of letters as 
elements of speech, might, by a due investigation, 
be rendered apparent, — a philosophy founded on 
revelation, which, having prevailed in the East in 
times, of the remotest antiquity, after degenerating 
from its high moral and intellectual destination, 
laid the foundation of profane learning, and wrought 
from the fine senses and intellect of the ancient 
Greeks the sublimest productions of human genius; 
and since it conduces to art and science, promotes 
the best interests of mankind, and coalesces with 
the doctrine of Christ, it behoves us to cherish 
the remains of this philosophy, and to endeavour, 
to restore it at the root. It is, accordingly, the 
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design of the following Outline to investigate the 
root and ground of philosophy in quest of the prin- 
ciples, relations, and purposes of nature, art, and 
science ; while it aims, also, at supplying a de- 
ficiency of the syllogistic and inductive methods, 
and thereby at restoring philosophy to its original 
ground and native simplicity, upon the basis of 
a genuine hgical analog^/, which supplies the forms 
sought through induction, and the universals to 
which syllogism owes its validity. 

We have thus arrived at the main object of our 
outline, which is by a universal analysis, upon a 
single principle, to develope, or at least to indicate, 
the true Analogical System of the Universe, through- 
out its principal branches, — to trace it to its sacred 
source, — and to establish, if not a totally new, yet 
an original and hitherto neglected, method of phi- 
losophizing by Analogism, upon the ground of 
which, by the exhausting course of previous phi- 
losophies, philosophers are naturally impelled. 
The chief strength of the ancient systems lies in 
first principles, — their weakness in their applica- 
tion, through reasoning without data, to extreme 
particulars and practice. On the other hand, the 
strength of modem philosophy lies in the correct 
observation of phenomena, and the accuracy of 
particulars and practice, — and its weakness in the 
assumption of first principles, borrowed generally 
from ancient sources. The connecting media are 
wanting in both, and can alone be supplied by a 
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due analogical process, which operates hy seeking 
and determining the extreme media in all things, as 
well as universally. 

Kant has remarked,* that up to his time it had 
been received that aU owr cognition must regulate 
itself according to the objects; and purposes to try 
on the opposite extreme whether we do not succeed 
better in the problems of metaphysics, when we admit 
that the objects must regulate themselves accord- 
ing to our cognition; and the whole of his philo- 
sophy rests on the principle of regulating all things 
according to the forms of the understanding. But 
whichever way we take there is equal difficulty ; — 
whether subjective or objective — d priori or a 
posteriori — there are no absolute grounds, and 
philosophers and metaphysicians are forced upon 
that of analogyt whereon both extremes are cor- 
relative and co-essential ; for there is no other ulti- 
mate criterion of reason than universal analogy. 

The same reason holds equally against the like 
position of Jamblichus : — ^^that knowledge sub- 
sists according to the nature of that which knows^ 
and not according to the nature of that which 
is known.*** — And that also of Boethius in the 
fifth book "De Consolatione :'* **Omne enim quod 
cognoscitwTj non secv/ndum sui vim^ sed secun- 



* Critick of Pure Reason, translated from the original of 
Immanuel Kant Pickering, 1838, p. xv. 

t Proclus, Theol. Plato. Taylor, vol. ii. pp. 496, 498. 
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dum cognoscentium potius comprehenditur Jhcul-' 

*^ The antients (says Sydenham, in a note to 
the *Meno' of Plato, p. 119) in philosophizing, 
hegan always from sensible objects and from out- 
ward nature : thence they proceeded to intelligible 
ideas, the objects of mind itself. The modems 
philosophize as if sensible objects had no natural 
connexion with objects intelligible, and as if out- 
ward nature was independent of mind ; by which 
conduct of theirs, physics and metaphysics come to 
be considered as two provinces quite distinct and 
remote from each other.** The one attached intel- 
ligence to sense, and discarded matter, — the other 
attaches sensation to matter, and discards mind; 
while both have admitted the celebrated maxim, 
that nothing is in intellect that was not first in 
sense : although the converse of the maxim is 
equally true or untrue ; for correlatives admit of no 
priority. Contrary to this antient method of phi- 
losophizing is that of the present outline, which 
proceeds from the intelligent and internal correla- 
tively to the sentient^ and from the sentient medium 
correlatively to external nature ; and it differs from 
the modem, and agrees with the antient methods, 
in regarding the two extremes of philosophy, — the 
physical and the metaphysical, — as inseparably 
united in nature : thus partly agreeing with each, 

• Note G. 
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it aims at combining and reconciling the two 
methods together ; and as these tnethods are 
infused into the roots and distinctions of phi- 
losophy, not only as antient and modem, but as. 
any how dilBTering in sect, our method tends to 
harmonize the whole. 

.A design of such natural magnitude and sublimity 
might well demand higher powers, fairer oppor- 
tunities, and a more extended execution than we 
could give it ; but since these have been wanting, 
we can only hope to have pointed out a way, or to 
have laid a foundation, — consoling ourselves also 
in the reflection that things of the greatest moment 
to mankind have proceeded from small beginnings, 
and that the chief difficulty in accomplishing any 
thing has been overcome when it has been set in 
motion in a right direction. 

Every doctrine, however true, is liable to ob- 
jections from the diversity of view to which all 
questions are subject ; — it may be expedient, there- 
fore, that we anticipate those to which ours appears 
especially exposed, the first of which has been 
called the spirit of system ; but as to st/stem, every 
judgment is a system having extremes and a mean ; 
there is no truth independent of it ;-— every truth i» 
a coessential unity, and every system- is a whole of 
co-ordinate parts; — truth and system are therefore 
identical, and the spirit of system is the same as the 
spirit of truths which, however misunderstood, will 
in the end adjust itself. Whether, therefore, the 
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mind or spirit will be warped or rectified by a syBtem, 
must depend on the fallacy or rectitude of either or 
each ; but if a system be true» nothing but right 
and good can ensue from it, and if the mind be 
correct it can be in no danger of fallacy from system. 
All the mischief, and all the obloquy, attributed to 
system, have arisen from entertaining false and 
specious combinations as true relations, and propa- 
gating them into errors; but if ever truth and 
science shall triumph universally, we venture to 
predict, it will be by the force or spirit of a clear 
and correct system of philosophy only. 

The form of our system may also raise objection 
in some minds, who, only taking a glance at our 
plan, without examining the solidity of its founda- 
tion, may imagine that we have indulged in a 
fanciful trichotomy.* To such we must plead the 
prevalence of the triad throughout nature — its 
perpetual occurrence in the discoveries of truth,, 
and eminently enlightening analysis ; but we regard 
all arbitrary triads as unwarrantable, incongruous, 
and to be guarded against by the philosopher as 
leading only to absurdity and confusion, while we 
maintain it to be a criterion of the genuine j^At/o- 
sophic triad that it is either a natural fact or an 
essential reason, — correlative, complete, and not to 
be confuted. We reject, therefore, all arbitrary and 
fanciful triads as strenuously as the true Christian 

♦ Note A. 
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who founds his faith upon the Divine Trinity rejects 
tritheism^ foreseeing that the former leads to the 
ridiculous in philosophy, as the latter conducts to 
idolatry and absurdity in religion; for every tri- 
plicity is not a triad nor a trinity : — without atten- 
tion to which the trinitarian in every way will be 
liable to fall into mystic, false, and fantastic doc- 
trines. Although, therefore, a triadic arrangement 
pervades our system, it is not as the principle but 
as an attribute of our philosophy, wherein it springs 
through essential reason, as in like manner it vari- 
ously accompanies the particulars of nature as a fact, 
and its whole co-arrangement as a universal rela- 
tion, — or, in a platonic sense, as an idea or archetype 
of that universal wisdom, or intellect, that framed 
the world. We regard triadism, therefore, as a 
necessary and original form of truth that has at- 
tended all its movements ever since the human 
mind became active, or knowledge took an erudite 
form ; and accordingly it has a history as ancient 
as that of learning and science, and may be traced 
more extensively perhaps than any other human 
tenet: — reason and philosophy however neither 
require nor reject the testimony of history and 
tradition.* 

These are the two principal objections to which 
our philosophy appears liable, which yet are of little 
consequence since intelligent minds have admitted 

* See Note A. 
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the justness of our arrangements, and acknow- 
ledged the light thrown therehy into their par- 
ticular studies, and on the works and doctrines of 
others — not excepting even the Scriptures. We 
shall, therefore, be well content if the having dis- 
closed a practical and beneficial principle and plan 
for harmonizmg the truths of science be alone con- 
ceded to us; professing, nevertheless, in humble 
imitation of Pherecydes, the master of Pythagoras, 
the father of Grecian philosophy and inventor of 
the name — '^ to have opened a way to knowledge, 
rather than to have discovered any thing."* 

• Diog. Laert de Vit. Dogm. Phil. lib. x. 122. 



CHAPTER I. 

ANALOGICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1« The Knowledge^ by which the human mind 
distinguished itself in early times, obtained the 
name of Wisdom^ and men of minds enriched there- 
with were called Wise Men. In the progress of 
knowledge so many arrogated the distinction of 
Wise Men or Sophists^ and so misused learning 
that their name became a reproach, and the modest 
votaries of knowledge took the less assuming appel- 
lation of Philosophers, or lovers of wisdom ; whence 
the object of their regard, wisdom and knowledge, 
obtained the name of Philosophy. 

2. In like manner, in latter times, the appella- 
tions of Philosopher and Philosophy have been so 
misapplied by modem Sciolists as to have fallen 
under the reproach incurred by the sncient Sophists, 
and a degraded attribution to Mechanic Art, as 
graceless as the old designations of wisdom and 
skill, regarded as magic and cunning similarly cor- 
rupted. To rescue the term philosophy, therefore, 
from such reproach and perversion, it becomes 
requisite to adhere to its true derivation. 
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3. FhilosophTi then, according to its etymology, 
is the love of wisdom or knowledge, and properly 
denotes the whole system or science of knowledge, 
or the science of science. It comprehends, there- 
fore, all knowledge, or universal science; whence 
every portion of knowledge, aad every hranch of 
science, are parts of philosophy, although none of 
these can properly be called philosophy itself. 

4. All knowledge, and every science, look, there- 
fore, to philosophy for their principles, and it is by 
the nature of its principles that every philosophy is 
distinguished from all others, and the variety and 
denominations of philosophies have been coincident 
with the names and diversity of the principles 
whereon they have been founded. 

5. We have accordingly designated our philo- 
sophy in respect to its principle by the term Ana- 
logical, from analogt/f which word not only in its 
colloquial, but also in its literary and philosophical 
acceptations, has been held synonymous with simili" 
tude or resemblance. The logician and mathema- 
tician have also employed it both in the popular sense 
and in one more restricted, denoting equality or iden- 
tity of reasons, as deduced from the Greek preposi- 
tion Ai^a, eqiuilf equivalent to the English Re^ and 
the substantive Aoyog, reason, which signifies also an 
intelligible word as distinguished from an articulate 
sound.* 

6. By Analogy we mean, therefore, not merely 

• NoteL 
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similitude, but a real and logical relation, with 
which all similitudes and parities must agree to be 
real and true. In our philosophy the signification 
of the term analogy is therefore universal^ and em- 
braces all the general and particular meanings of 
the term, whether popular, literary, or scientific, in 
as £bu: as they are correct and true. 

7. By Analogical Philosophy we accordingly 
denote a universal science that interprets all know- 
ledge upon equal or reciprocal reasons : i.e. upon 
system, parity, equation, or correlation [52]. By 
the term reason [ratio] we here signify the re- 
lation by which thoughts and things are connected, 
systematised, and identified. In other words, there- 
fore, analogy is identity of relation, or correlation, — 
reciprocal reason or system. 

8. Further, as there is nothing whatever known 
that cannot be resolved into correlative elements, 
all knowledge consists of relations, and the abso^ 
lute, and the privative, as extremes, are equally 
excluded from the sphere of knowledge or philo- 
sophy. As, therefore, philosophy represents the 
whole of knowledge and all science on the ground 
of correlation or analogy, the most universal corre* 
lations afford the first principles and foundation of 
philosophy. 

9* It follows that philosophers have no right to 
assume any absolute principles of things either 
within or without the mind, — either of reason or 
existence; — all for us subsists and is known only 
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through relation^ — without such relation univer. 
sally nothing is, and this universal relation however 
perspectedy we again call analogy. 

10. Analogy in its most comprehensive sense, 
therefore signifies with us relation, correlation, and 
reason, which are variously synonymous ; and all 
relation and reason are affections of consciousness 
or conscience, and primary/ relations are first 
principles. 

11. Nor has, therefore, the testimony of any 
thing known or existing any other logical value 
than it receives from such eternal relation or 
reason ; neither can we have a more perfect test of 
the reality of things than the conviction of pure 
relations, such heing the very analogy to which we 
owe mathematical certainty. 

12. We hold, therefore, that the universe is, to 
human cognisance, a universe of relations or analogy, 
and that all true analogy springs from universal 
relation ; — that the primary relations of things are 
universal, invariahle, and eternal, whence all know- 
ledge is systematic and constant, inasmuch as it 
partakes of these universal relations or first prin- 
ciples; — and, therefore, that all certainty is cer- 
tainty of relation only, and not absolute^ for of the 
ahsolute we have only indication, but not knowledge 
or comprehension. 

IS. Such appears to be the first condition of 
knowledge — the first light of the mind, and the 
ultimate principle of all philosophy unclouded by 
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exception ; — not suddenly attained, nevertheless, 
nor the contrivance of imagination, nor founded on 
prejudice or opinion, but the joint issue of long, 
incessant, and final analysis of nature, science, and 
thought, — universal, general, and particular, — com- 
pared, reconciled with, and confirmed by established 
doctrines, and delivered hereafter in the current 
language of philosophy. 

14. Philosophers and others have, by a common 
prejudice, regarded things as real and independent 
existences, and have accordingly, in their inquiries 
into the nature of things, sought their absolute 
elements as the principles and foundation of know- 
ledge and existence, when, in truth, we can know 
nothing of any thing but its relations^ — and the 
very idea of absoluteness can be no otherwise con- 
ceived than as a relation of opposition to negation. 

15. It thus again appears that the whole business 
of philosophy is the research of relations, — and all 
knowledge — all science — and all philosophy must 
terminate therein. Thus, to discover relations is to 
acquire knowledge, — to establish relations within 
others more general is to become scientific, — and 
to trace and connect these in universal relation 
through scientific analogy is to be philosophic. 

16. Albeit nothing can be known but relations y 
it does not follow that there is no reality even in such 
relations, for this is self-secured by an invariable, 
necessary, and eternal correlation of knowledge and 
existence, in and from one, universal, sole, absolute 

£ 
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Being — God, — The Substance, Spirit, and Cause 
of all reality, — perspectable necessarily also through 
analogy, — the ultimate inference of Philosophy. 

17. In recapitulating these presiding conditions, 
not only of our, but of all true philosophy, we find — 
that nothing but relations can be known — that 
reason and relation are the same, and analogous — 
that therefore all logical evidence consists in rela- 
tion or analog^/ — that all genuine relations are 
real — that all real existences are relations — that 
the universe is a system of relations — that all things 
are related through analogy — that philosophy is 
essentially analogous^ — and that there is no other 
absolute than God, through whom, to whom, and 
in whom the universe is related, analogous, syste- 
matic, and harmonious. 

18. Such briefly is Analogical Philosophy, 
wherein the determination of the strict meaning of 
these terms has been the more incumbent from the 
corrupt and ambiguous significations in which they 
have been employed popularly and in literature; 
and more especially so from the misunderstandings 
which must follow by confining the sense of analogy 
to mere similitudes of imagination and rhetoric, 
and depriving it of its fuU logical import ; whence 
writers and reasoners have been led to disregard 
its prevalence throughout philosophy, and to under- 
value its authority in logic. 

19* It has been owing to such loose and rhetor- 
ical employment of the term analogy that it has 
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hitherto subserved mysticism in philosophy; estar 
blishing thereby only imaginations and symbols in 
place of reasons and realities. It is important, 
therefore, to expand the term to its fall logical 
import, and to employ it upon categorical ground 
only in philosophy ; — that is, on universal, natural, 
and demonstrable relations, and not on arbitrary 
similitudes, which convert it into allegory, parable, 
and paralogy. 

20. Whatever discredit analogy may have lain 
under as an instrument of sound logic, from its 
abuse as an agent of fancy, it has by its natural 
alliance with truth carried vigorous minds, alive to 
its influence, to important discoveries amid the par- 
ticulars of nature and art, — and such, indeed, as 
might well have incited to a thorough and universal 
investigation of its powers, and to have reclaimed it 
from the disregard of logicians. 

21. And, although a misapplication of this 
instrument led the astrologers and alchymists into 
absurdities, and shewed its unsuitableness to an 
ignorant age, it was the force of partial analogy, 
far short of its entire power, that conducted 
Columbus to a New World, — that prompted the 
discoveries of Kepler and Tartini, — that disclosed 
gravitation throughout the physical universe, and 
led Newton to predict, from the analogy between 
inflammability and refraction in substances, the 
combustibility of the diamond. 

22. In numberless other instances may an in- 
stinctive analogy prefer its claim to the discoveries 
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and achievements of prescient intellect. Led by 
discursive analogy, we owe to Davy the important 
discovery of the metallic bases of the earths and 
alkalis: — having disclosed potassium, he was con- 
ducted, in analogical sequence, to the other alkaline 
and terrene metals, and to a reconstruction of the 
whole science of chemistry. 

23. Yet often have the inventions of genius 
been stigmatised as fanciful visions ; and dis- 
coveries of great value and importance have 
been lost, or long deferred ere the progress 
of intellect has secured their sanction and suc- 
cess; — consequences attributable, without doubt, 
to the distrust which naturally follows the failures 
of ignorant pretence, and the narrow estimate of 
the logical value of the analogism. We mean not 
therefore to assert that partial and false analogies 
have never betrayed weak minds into error, or led 
able and ingenious thinkers astray, for we have 
avowed these perversions of analogy ; but we 
despair not to manifest that genuine Analogy ra- 
tionally employed will promote individual discovery, 
disclose the true regulation of all nature, every 
science, and all art, and that it is the instrument 
wherewith alone man can adequately survey the 
domain of intellect, and fully assert his rank in 
the creation. 

24. By whatever adverse circumstances the pro- 
gress of intelligence may be obstructed, the impulse 
of nature and reason will accomplish its mission, 
and establish the authority of truth ; whence anor 
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hgyi the chief instrument of truth, cannot fail in 
due course to attain the universal signification we 
have claimed for it, and therewith its full power 
and influence throughout philosophy. 

25. Philosophers and Poets, not content to have 
assigned real existence to sensible and material 
things, have attributed reality and the absolute to 
figures of imagination and parables of thought, and 
given them names, significations, and natures ac- 
cordingly ; yet there have been those who, without 
fully comprehending the powers of analogy, have 
been strongly impressed with its importance, and 
have employed it successfully on the loftiest and 
most sacred subjects. 

26. When finally, therefore, we consider the 
various uses, and the many interesting and va- 
luable discoveries for which science is indebted to 
analogy, even in its loose and least logical forms, 
what may not be reasonably expected from its 
powers when the stricter and more exact form of 
the analogism is duly established, and employed 
by judicious minds as a logical discipline in the 
manner of the syllogism and induction ? * To ac- 
complish which is, however, the office of the Lo- 
gician. Our present object is principally the im- 
port, relations, and signification of the term, 
preparatory to the developement of our system. 

* Note B, 
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27* The philosopher, involved as a part in that 
universe which it is his desire to interpret, like 
Archimedes, wants a place on which to rest his 
powers to raise the world. His first position must 
be a part of what he has to prove ; and hence, it 
is in vain that he endeavours to posite his system 
upon that which is absolutely independent: for 
though he may perpetually exhibit the ground 
on which he stands, by changing his place within 
the sphere of all possible knowledge, he cannot 
do so by transcendence or anteriority.* 

28. He presumes, therefore, to centre his system 
upon something conditional or granted, to be proved 
and sustained, like the world, by the universal coin- 
cidence or analogy of the system itself, still arguing 
in a circle, that would be vitious for a being out of 
it ; but is not so for him who is confined within 
its boundary, and is a part thereof. 

» Note C. 
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29. In other words, since that which is universal 
must comprehend its own foundation, the principles 
or groundwork of a universal system can have no 
unconditional proof or support but that of universal 
coincidence or necessary universal relation ; yet, if 
the foundation assumed contain no repugnance, the 
denying it will involve an absurdity: hence, the 
first positions or principles of the universal philo- 
sopher are facts, stipulations, or postulates not to be 
previously proved, but granted. He cannot assert 
his ground absolutely on the one hand ; and, on the 
other, it is sufficient if it cannot with reason be de- 
nied him. 

30. Accordingly, I, identity, or self, as sole 
first principle, point or element of conscious beings 
is the least the philosopher can ask, as a term, or 
fact, whereon to ground, or posite, his universe — ^his 
system ; and it must be granted. This consciousness 
of being is also the principle of intuitive know- 
ledge, — the initiative, or first and essential condi- 
tion of his universe — the determinative, or last term 
of its analysis — and the correlative, or analogue 
of all being or existence, — a conditio sine qud non.*^ 

31. Whatever, therefore, self, or consciousness, 
essentially acknowledges is valid for all thought and 
all existence^ and to assume any thing as valid 
either prior to or beyond this is to quit con- 
sciousness, and to deny it is absurd; — for that 

* See the last paragraph of Note C. and Note £. 
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which has no condition of being is no-thing , and 
that which has no condition of thought is no- 
thought, TJb ought or riot. 

d2. And that there can be self, I, or id-entity 
implies a differ-ent or \t — another entity ; that is 
existence, the indispensable correlate or analogue of 
all consciousness, and therewith concurring in all 
knowledge. 

33. Of these analogical co-elements of know- 
ledge, the I and the It, — the conscient and the 
existent — the first may be regarded as passive or 
reactive, and the latter as active, or they may be 
regarded together as concurrent in the relative I* / 
and they each resolve by analysis into action and 
passion, as we shall show immediately, and repeat- 
edly, and therein they terminate. Thus an active 
and passive Jirst cause, or agent and re-agent of 
the Jirst effect or fact, are coeval, and at the found- 
ation of intellect and being. 

34. Beyond, or prior to this station, we may 
lose ourselves in visionary abstractions and imagin- 
ations concerning the causes of consciousness and 
existence in themselves, or independently ; — that is 
groundlessly, since we can thereby establish no 
foundation, advance no science, nor accomplish any 
useful purpose, or throw any new light upon either. 

35. Thus the elements of mind are as far re- 
moved from us metaphysically, as those of matter 
are physically ; — we can attain the simplest rela- 
tions, effects, or facts of each, and beyond these 
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there can be no evidence. Consciousness is the 
simplest effect or fact of mind ; if we analyse it we 
discover an active or voluntary and free principle^ 
called will, and a reactive or passive and necessary 
reflectine principle^ called understanding, which 
elude the mind when disunited. Just as, again, in 
the analysis of the most subtile matter ^ namely, the 
simply aethereal or electrical, which resolves into 
an active or positive element^ or principle, and a 
reactive or negative elementj which elude percep- 
tion when disunited, but become again sensible in 
some mode of matter or existence when reunited.* 

36. It is evident hence that absolute elements 
and principles are not objects either of sense or 
cognition. To regard them as such is to suppose 
something prior to the first, which is absurd. They 
are authoritative as gifts and inspirations of our 
nature by its Author, — primary, intuitive, catego- 
rical, and analogical — the first effects of a first 
cause, — and however variously we may view them, 
or change their names, we shall not thereby pene- 
trate a step deeper in knowledge. 

37. On this ground, therefore, we have com- 
menced our system, as a foundation which cannot 
reasonably be denied us ; for however expression 
may be varied, philosophy continues unchangeable ; 
— the agent and patient, the / and the It, the 
internal and externalj the subject and object — 

* Note D. 
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person and thing — soul and body — spirit and mat- 
teVf &c., are but varied expressions, according to 
view and relation, of the same correlative reciprocal 
principles ; and they may be regarded conversely, 
the I subjective, may become the mt/ relative, or the 
me objective, according to the same analogy gram- 
matically.* 

38. Thus metaphysically and physically — ac- 
cording to effect and according to cause — ^logically, 
grammatically, individually and universally, the 
initiate elements of thoughts and things are analo- 
gous, simultaneous, and identical in form, significar 
tion, and substance ; of which position all nature, 
science, and art afford the illustration, as we shall 
endeavour to show. 

SECTION II. 

S9* According to universal analogy, therefore, 
the philosopher must either relinquish all knowledge 
and existence — himself and his universe — or admit 
something'Which-knowSt or is conscious, and some- 
thing'Which-actSf or exists (for nothing exists but 
in action) ; and if he admit something which acts, 
he must also admit something which is acted on : 
further, also, the existence is neither simply that- 
which-acts, nor that-which-is-acted-on, but the 
effect of their concurrence. So, again, the know- 

♦ Note E. 
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ledge is neither that-which-knows, or consciousness, 
or conscience ; * nor that-which-is-known, or ex- 
istence, but their concurrent effect. 

40. We claim, therefore, a priori and a pos- 
teriorij as universal facts, that all existence is the 
effect of conjoint action^ and passion, or re-action, 
and, consequently, of an agent, and a patient or re- 
agent, and that all knowledge is the effect of the 
concurrence qfthat-which-knows, or consciousness, 
and thnt-which-is^known, or exists,\ i.e. of indi- 
vidual being and consciousness with the universal. 

41. It must hence be admitted, that there are 
two universal kinds of effects — those of knowledge, 
and those of existence : the first of which may be 
called conscious, intelligent, or INTERNAL, and 
the latter existent, material, or EXTERNAL ; and 
as the effects denominated external are those of an 
agent and patient, so, in like manner, the effects 
denominated internal belong to a similar agency and 
re-agency ; and if the philosopher must know or 
admit existence and the external, it follows that it 
can be only by a like agency and re-agency, or con- 
currence between that-which-knows, or conscious- 
ness, and that-which-existSf or existence : and this 
concurrence must produce a third kind, or universal 
distinction of effects, differing from those either of 
the external or internal, and which, as their joint 

* The last of these is the proper analogous term here, but 
custom has confined it to an ethical signification, 
t Note F. 
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produce, may be called MEDIAL, or sentient ; 
and such are, accordingly, the effects of sensation. 

42. It follows, that the actions, passions, and 
effects denominated internal, external, and medial, 
constitute all knowledge, existence, and sensation, 
and comprise together the totality of the UNI- 
VERSAL SYSTEM of the philosopher, for of 
nothing else can he have comprehension ; and, on 
the other hand, it is evident that action, passion, and 
effect, are co-essential to the external, medial, and 
internal, or the existent, sentient, and conscient ; 
and these latter to each other, in strict triunity. 

43. Such are the principles, or first conditions, 
which belong to these universals of the philosopher, 
knowledge and existence ; and if we have truly de- 
veloped them, they must belong also to the minutest 
particulars of his system. It is expedient, there- 
fore, that we analyse particulars, that we may as- 
certain the particularity, and thereby confirm the 
general and universal coincidence and analogy of 
these principles. 

SECTION III. 

44. Again, therefore, the particulars of the uni- 
verse are either those of knowledge, existence, or 
sensation. Take, then, for the purpose of this 
analysis, any particular sensible thing (because 
such is the effect of the concurrence of that-which- 
knows and that-which-exists, and therefore in- 
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volves with them the principles of all things), and 
abstract in thought, or separate therefrom every of 
its sensible qualities or powers — its colour, sound, 
shape, taste, &c., — there will still remain an ex- 
istent something, or that-which-exists, called sub- 
stance, which is acknowledged by the mind, or 
consciousness, as a mere passivity. 

45. Examine now the sensible qualities thus 
abstracted or separated, one by one, and further 
abstract them from the sensations had of them, and 
they will be no longer the sensible qualities of a 
substance, but will remain with, and be acknow- 
ledged by, consciousness, as mere action. 

46. From the latter abstraction or separation, a 
something yet remains which is not this action^ but 
is a mere passivitt/y or sentient, in concurrence with 
which this action resided or arose, and is as such 
acknowledged by consciousness. But this passivity 
differs from that before mentioned, since con- 
sciousness places the first external to the mind, and 
the latter internal : the latter is therefore an 
internal passivity or sentient, and the former an 

EXTERNAL PASSIVITY OT SubstanCC. 

47. And both these conceptions of external and 
internal passivity are something distinct from cow- 
sciousnesSf which is all that remains to the mind : 
if, therefore, by a last effort of abstraction, we 
again separate or distinguish these conceptions from 
consciousness, consciousness regards itself as mere 
action, or existence; but this action differs from 
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that before named, for consdousness places the 
former external to the mind, and the latter in- 
ternal ; the latter is therefore an internal activity, 
and the former an external activity. 

48. It appears clearly, therefore, that from the 
external action and passion the mind cognises 
eflPects which are denominated EXTERNAL 
SUBSISTENCES, or MATERIAL THINGS; 
that from the external action with the internal 
passivity the mind cognises a second class of 
effects, which it places neither internal nor ex- 
ternal, hut hetween the two, and which may there- 
fore he denominated MEDIAL, or EFFECTS OF 
SENSATION : and that from the internal action 
and passion the mind cognises a third class of ef- 
fects, which should he denominated INTERNAL 
or INTELLECTUAL SUBSISTENCES, or con- 
ceptions. Finally, action, passion, and effect, refer 
B8 principles or powers to existence; and the in- 
ternal, external, and medial, to knowledge, as 
relations. 

49- Thus, it appears, also, that the same uni- 
versal principles result from this particular analysis 
which hefore sprang from the universal [42] ; that 
the agencies, passivities (or re-agencies), and effi- 
ciencies (or effects), of the internal^ external, and 
medial, constitute all knowledge, existence, and 
sensation, and consequently are universal; while 
it is, as hefore, evident that action, passicm, and 
effect, are co-essential to the external, internal, 
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and medial, and these latter to each other, in strict 
triunitt/. 

SECTION IV. 
50. This co-essential dependence of principles 
(or powers) and relations may he briefly represented 
thus : — 

PRINCIPLES. 
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RELATIONS. 

51. Thus it is apparent that principles and re- 
lations are coincident or analogous ; that these 
first relations of knowledge are at once active and 
passive ; that they may be considered in either 
respect ; and that action and passion are correlative 
and inseparable terms — the latter signifying re- 
action, and the former implying suflering ; they 
are therefore always coincident, and often con- 
vertible ; and hence the necessity of the analogical 
view to correct inference, whenever we would phi- 
losophise concerning action, whether physical or 
moral. 

52. To every relative, then, there is a cor- 
relative, and every relation implies a concurrence 
of action and passion; and as the universe is a 
system of relations, so it is a universe of action and 
reaction, or universal concurrence, which we call 
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analogous, or universal analogy, the science of 
which is Analogical Philosophy [7], 

53. It is farther apparent that action and 
passion are the relations of a double power, or the 
correlations of a cause ; whence every cause re- 
solves into action and passion^ or an agent and re- 
agent. In the analysis of things we accordingly 
resolve them from one cause to another through a 
variety of action and reaction, till in series we ulti- 
mately reach to a simple primary coagency or a 

FIRST CAUSE. 

54. It follows that the term cause is not simple 
and categorical, but generic and compound, and 
that the universe is not a universe of distinct 
causes y hut of identical relations to a Universal 
causcj demonstrated through essential analogy, 
whence philosophy is not properly the science of 
causes, but the science of relations ; and it follows, 
finally, that as we cannot conceive of any cause in 
heing but in relation to effect, nor of any effect or 
thing without action and passion, every cause so 
called, and especially the First Cause, is Triune : — 
To know aught of whom beyond effect or fact is im- 
possible to man without the revelation of the 
Divine Being, who has limited man, but whom 
man cannot bound ; for as a point to infinity is the 
universe of man to God Universal.* 

* Correctly, therefore, has Lord Bacon released Revelation, 
or Inspired Theology, from his chart of Human Knowledge, and 
consigned it from Philosophy to Divinity. Note G. 



CHAPTER III. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE — MESOLOGY, 

SECTION I. 

55. Again, from the beginning, a system is a 
whole, consisting of parts or principles essentially 
related, or co-ordinate to some design or purpose ; 
and such it is assumed, and will be granted, is the 
universe of the philosopher. 

56. If, then, principles and purpose be the co- 
essential extremes of his system, and he possess no 
power of transcending it, it appears to be through 
the medium of its relations alone that he can survey 
the universe with knowledge. An inquiry after the 
relations of the universal system is, therefore, the 
proper business of the philosopher, and the direct 
road to knowledge or science. 

57. Setting apart, therefore, the principles of 
the system, the subject of our first inquiry, the 
science of which is properly called ONTOLOGY, 
being the science of principles, elements, and Disci- 
plines, — and setting apart, also, for final inquiry, its 
purposes, and their science, TELEOLOGY, or the 

F 
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science of ends and of Arts — we will now inquire 
concerning the relations of the universal system, the 
science of which may be called MESOLOGY, or 
the science of Sciences. According to which dis- 
tribution, the whole of Learning is comprehended 
under Disciplines, Sciences, and Arts, but our 
present and chief inquiry embraces the relations of 
science, to which belongs the regulation of all 
knowledge. 

58. Now the relations of the philosophic system, 
or of science, are either those of its particulars, of 
collections of particulars which afford genmal rela^ 
tions, or they are universal ultimate relations, 
which, comprehending the whole, must be the co- 
essentials of its synthesis, and also the final educts 
of its analysis. 

5^J. Universally, then, the philosopher man, or 
mind as subject, the universe as object, and philo- 
sophy as the knowledge or view which he takes of 
the latter, are the co-essentials of the philosophic 
system — the fewest relative parts of which it can be 
composed ; * and as relations universally are the 

* Of these three correlations, involving mind, matter, and 
discourse, the two first are very ancient ; such are the voi^ mi^o^ » 
or seat, or subject of intelligence of the Greeks, as logically 
distinguished from the fut v««t0(, or object of intelligence;^ and 
the third correlate is implied necessarily from the other two, as 
the y«v( Xcytq, reason, representation, or view of intelligence, 
otherwise called wisdom, knowledge, and philosophy. Upon the 

^ See Sydenham's Doctrine of Heraclitus, p. 39. 
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mean through which the philosopher perspects 
principles and purposes, so are they also that 
medium alone through which he can view his own 
subject, or the universe his object; — we may, 
therefore, defer also the consideration of the subject 
and the object while we investigate the view and 
relations of philosophy, every object being the cor- 
relate of a subject and no otherwise knowable. 



SECTION II. 

60, Now, PHILOSOPHY in a universal sense, 
or the view which the philosopher takes of the uni- 
verse, presupposes that it exists — that it is knowable 
and communicable (for, presuming the universe to 
be a nonentity, unconceivable or incommunicable, 
involves a contradiction, annihilates philosophy, and 

two first, the Greek and subsequent philosophers have variously 
built their systems, on the extremes of intelligence, missing the 
latter, or the medium^ which is the true ground of philosophy, 
and that whereon we have attempted to place it. Norris, of 
Bemerton, remarks, ^< I do not know a more immediate or com- 
prehensive division of truth than into that of the (AJect and that 
of the subject r^ and he proceeds, like the ancients, to build his 
" theory of eternal truths" thereon. Kant has also adopted 
these distinctions; yet both have omitted the third correlate, 
vteir, or unity of truth. See Note J. 



^ Theory of the ideal or intelligible world, c. vi. sect 
Ed. 1701. 
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terminates investigation altogether) — and that it 
should be knowable and communicable presupposes, 
also, a system of relations^ or medium, by which 
such knowledge and communication can alone be 
possible [39]. 

61. The universe, therefore, exists according to 
a system of relations by which it is knowable and 
communicable to the philosopher ; and this system 
of relations may, according to its position and 
reference be called MESOLOGY, or the science 
of science, the subjective principle or ground of 
which is the understanding. 



SECTION III. 

62. If, again, there be philosophy, or communis 
cable knowledge^ there must be, also, a mode of 
receiving or knowing, and a mode of conveying or 
communicating such knowledge ; and if the uni- 
verse be thus a knowable and communicable sys- 
tem, the interpretation thereof will comprehend 
three subordinate systems ; first, that which belongs 
objectively to the universal system itself, or a mode 
or system of heingy or existing ; secondly, that 
which belongs subjectively to the receiving or con- 
ceiving of it, or a mode or system ofreceiving ; and, 
thirdly, that which belongs representatively to the 
conveying or communicating thereof, or a mode or 
system of conveying ; and the two latter modes, or 
systems, must be analogous and correlative with 
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the former, because they diflfer therefrom only as 
the receiving and conveying differ from the being 
received and conveyed — the one cannot be without 
the other ; hence these systems comprehend each 
other under different views, and are co-essentially 
one, or triune. 

63. The first of these views comprehends ob- 
jective science, and refers to all things as existing, 
and may be called Physiology in its original and 
widest sense ; * the second comprehends subjective 
science, and refers to thoughts as known, and it is 
the science of receiving or acquiring knowledge and 
of the human mind, or Noology, or Logic^ as the 
science of mind ; and the last of these views com- 
prehends representative science, or the science of 
sensible signs, including letters, words, and lan- 
guage, and may be termed Philology. 

* The terms Physiology and Physics were employed by the 
ancients to denote all natural science, including Psychology.^ 
By modern philosophers the first is confined to that branch of 
medical science which investigates the vital functions of animal 
and vegetal beings only.* The terms Physic and Physician 
originally signified Nature and the Natural Philosopher, al- 
though now confined in our language to Medical practice. In 
the progress of science they will, however, recover their true 
significations. 

^ See Grotius on a Course of Study, Classical Journal, v. ii. 
p. 767. 

2 For which Treviranus and Lawrence propose the term 
Biology, lect iii. p. 54-60. 
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64. Each of these the philosopher necessarily 
presupposes as granted in some sense, ere he can 
proceed a single step in exhibiting or interpreting 
his system, since either being annulled, the others 
vanish ; they, are, therefore, co-essential to all dis- 
cussion ; and, if there be a defect in the one science 
or system, there will thence arise some deficiency in 
the other two. 

65. If, hence^ perfect logic and perfect language 
be essential to the acquiring and conveymg of a 
perfect system ofknowledge^ or philosophy j and if 
both the former must depend also upon the proofs, 
progress, and perfection of the latter, it is clear that 
the philosopher must alternately improve his logic 
and language by his system, and his system by his 
logic and language, and each of these mutually by 
the others, since they are altogether reciprocally 
dependent or co-essential. 

66. The minutest portion or particular of 
knowledge involves, therefore, wordsy thoughts^ 
and things, in triune relation ; and man can but 
approach perfection in his knowledge as in his 
works, and this by an alternity which is infinite. 
Words, thoughts, and things, are also the necessary 
elements of all knowledge, and each of double 
reference — subjective and objective for words; o6- 

jective and representative for thoughts ; and sub- 
jective and representative for things. 

67. This co-essentiality of the three elements of 
all discursive knowledge is apparent in many ways ; 
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for there can be no thought withoat an object or a 
sign or word, and words without thoughts or objects 
are empty, while objects without thoughts and signs 
are as nothing to the mind, and incommunicable. 
We have, therefore, a demonstration, or universal 
analogism, of the reciprocal dependence of the three 
to all effective discourse^ whether in a logical or 
philological sense: accordingly, sane thinking is 
silent speaking, and sane speaking is thinking 
aloud. 

SECTION IV. 

68. We perceive, then, that the primary rela- 
tions of universal science, thus synthetically viewed, 
comcide with the first principles of our previous 
analysis [42, 49]) and that Physiology, as science, 
is objective, and of external relation ; Noology is 
subjective, and of internal relation ; and Philology 
is perspective or representative, and of medial 
relation. 

69* Our process hitherto has, therefore, af- 
forded the first principles and relations of the uni- 
versal system of science or philosophy, of which 
Physiologyy Noology^ and Philology are co-equal 
genera, and mere counterparts or impressions of 
the same universal plan, in developing either of 
which the philosopher discovers no new object, but 
merely changes his position, or view, of the same 
universal system. 

70. Accordingly, in the first of these views, we 
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regard the universe objectively; in the second, 
subjectively; and, in the latter, perspectively or 
representatively : they are modes of comprehending 
or viewing only, and disclose not the essence of the 
universe, which, being primary and absolute, must 
lie beyond the sphere of knowledge, unknowable 
and incomprehensible. And here human reason is 
bound to do homage to its ignorance, and acknow- 
ledge a being and dependence it cannot know. 

71* Now, since the two latter plans are copies 
or impressions of the former, their developement is 
a subsequent business of the philosopher ; mean- 
while he is bound, in the first instance, to take 
logic and language as he finds them, because no 
otherwise could proceed his attempt to interpret 
that system with which they are co-essential or co- 
incident. 

72. It is expedient, therefore, that we postpone 
the further investigation of Noology and Philology, 
while we proceed in the developement of the physio- 
logical, or objective branch of the system of know- 
ledge or science : remarking only, that, in changing 
the view from sciences^ or doctrines, to disciplines^ 
the Mathematics take the objective station of 
Physiology, and, together with Noology and Philo- 
logy, become disciplines ; and, finally, that, in the 
view of artSj Material art takes the relation of 
Physiology, and Logic and Philology become arts ; 
— so that every distinction of knowledge may be 
regarded either as Science, Art, or Discipline. 
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73. Hitherto, therefore, it is apparent from our 
analysis, that we cannot know any thing but by its 
relation to some other thing, and that in strictness 
we do not know either ; but that their relations are 
analogia, the sole objects of our knowledge ; and 
that these relations are the links of connexion in all 
things, and are universal ; and that it is the proper 
business of the philosopher to disclose the settled 
order of these relations particularly, generally, and 
universally; — and, finally, that the mean of this 
end is Logical analogy. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 



SECTION L 

74. The preceding analysis of knowledge and 
existence has taught us that the primary relations 
of science are the ewternai, internal^ and medial^ 
and that each of these by an appropriate action and 
passion is the basis of a peculiar class of effects, 
whence to each belongs a distinct science imme- 
diately subordinate to the universal ; they are, 
therefore, the genera of all science, before denoted 
by the terms Physiology, Noology, and Philology. 

SECTION IL 

75. It has appeared, also, that the same prin- 
ciples and relations belong to every particular of 
the system ; and are thence guides to every de- 
partment of science. Accordingly, Physiology, in 
its external relation, has a science which compre- 
hends all external h&mgi and therein all material 
nature ; and it is, therefore, called PHYSICS, 
or Natural Philosophy. 
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76. Again, Physiology, in its internal relation, 
or view, has a science which comprehends all m- 
ternal being, and therein all moral nature, and it 
is therefore called ETHICS, or Moral Philosophy. 

77- Between these, in its medial relation, Phy- 
siology has a science which comprehends sensible 
natures, which partake both of the internal and ex- 
temal) and connect physical with moral nature ; it 
has, therefore, been called ESTHETICS, or the 
science of sensible objects^ the media of communi- 
cation between the external or material nature, and 
the internal^ intellectual, or moral nature. Uni- 
versally regarded, Esthetics, or science of Sense, 
has also in physical relation Orexetics, or science of 
Appetites, and in moral relation Pathetics^ or sci- 
ence of Passions. 



SECTION IIL 

78. Physics^ JEstheticSf and Ethics, appear 
hence to comprehend the first relations, or primary 
genera, of Physiological science ; and, upon the fore- 
going principle of distribution, they have each three 
sub-genera, or species, according to the relations of 
the external, medial, and internal — it being the 
predominance of one or other of these relations 
which characterises and distinguishes each of the 
genera and species of science throughout the whole 
system of universal philosophy; for no science is 
exclusively external, medial, or internal ; nor 
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material, sensible, or moral (or whatever other deno- 
minations these relations may take under different 
views), but is only one or other of these predomi- 
nantly with varying subordination of the other two. 

79. It is the more necessary to keep this in 
view, that we may not run into confusion by making 
relative or regulative distinctions absolute^ or by 
supposing that we err when we deduce all three of 
these relations from that which we have previously 
characterised by one of them, since we have shewn 
that these relations are universal, co-essential, and 
inseparable throughout science: they are, never- 
theless, best distinguished in the higher genera — 
are more broken or less distinct in the lower species, 
but not totally extinguished, even in the individuals 
of science and of nature. 

80. The primary genera of Physiological science 
being established, the secondary, or specific sciences, 
lie next in the order of analysis ; and, as science 
universally has both an objective and subjective 
reference which are opposed, the external or Phy- 
sical sciences are first and principal in the objective 
view, as the Moral or internal sciences would be in 
a subjective view. 

SECTION IV. 

81. First, then. Physics, which comprehend all 
external or material nature, have, according to our 
principles, three sciences, the first of which com* 
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prebends all that in external nature which is more 
purely material or external ; and such is, in its 
most extended sense^ CHEMISTRY, or, more pro- 
perly, GEOLOGY, • or the science which compre- 
hends the actions, passions, and effects of all lifeless 
inorganic matter. 

82, Opposed to this, in physics, is a science 
which partakes of the internal or intellectual rela- 
tion ; and such, in its widest sense, is ZOONICS, 
animal science, or MEDICINE, which compre- 
hends whatever is at once material^ organicaly and 
vital. 

83, Between these, in physics, lies a third 
science, of a medial character, to which belongs all 
that in external nature which is at once material 
and organical only : it, therefore, comprehends all 
vegetal nature, and may, in an extreme sense, be 
termed BOTANY, vegetal science, or PHY- 
TOLOGY. 

84, Oeology, Phytology, and Noology are, 
then, the three primary physical sciences, wherein 
there is a regular gradation from inorganic matter, 
through \he organicy to the vital and sensitive : for 
there is nol^absolute^di vision of genera and species 
in nature, nor of relations in science. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the three genera of physics correspond 
to what has been termed the three kingdoms of 
nature — Chemistry,Xor Geology, to the mineral; 
Botany, or Phytology, to the vegetal ; and Zoonics, 
or Medicine, to the animal kingdom. 
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SECTION V. 

85. Again, Esthetics, tbe second and medial 
genus of physiological science, has three specific 
sciences of similar objective relations to the ex- 
ternal, internal, and medial ; and first, in more im- 
mediate relation to external nature, is PLASTICS, 
or the science of the symmetrical relations oi figures^ 
or the forms or shapes of external sense. 

86. On the opposite extreme of sesthetical 
science, and in nearer relation to the internal or 
intellectual, is HARMONICS, or the science of 
the symphonic relations of sounds^ which belong 
to internal sense. 

87* Between these, in medial relation, lie 
CHROMATICS, or the science of the systematic 
relations of colours^ which belong to the inter- 
mediate sense of vision. 

88. Plastics, Chromatics^ and Harmonics, are 
thus the three primary sciences subordinate to 
Esthetics; and they comprehend objectively, in 
regular gradation, the medial department of phy- 
siological science in its reference to the internal, 
medial, and external, which are the primary 
relations of science universally. 

SECTION VL 

89. Finally, there remains only the third, or 
internal genus of physiological science, Ethics, 
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which refer to intellectual and moral objects ; and, 
like the preceding genera, are of three species, 
subordinated to the first relations of philosophy in 
the manner already pointed out. 

90. First, in relation to external nature, is the 
science of intellectual beings, individtuillt/ or par- 
ticularly; and such are MORALS in their par- 
ticular sense, being the science of the relations 
and obligations of individual man or mind. 

91 • Secondly, in medial relation, is the science 
of intelligent beings generally ; and such are 
POLITICS, or the science which teaches the 
relations and obligations of man, or minds, in 
community. 

92. And, thirdly, in internal, or highest, intel- 
lectual relation, is the science of intellectual being 
universally ; and such is religion, or THEOLOGY, 
which teaches the relations and obligations of the 
general and individual minds to the Universal, or 
of man, or mind, universally, to God, the source of 
mind. 

93. And these three sciences. Morals, Politics, 
and Theology, comprehend all Ethical science; 
and, together with the Physical and Msthetical 
sciences^ complete the outline of Physiological, or 
objective science. 



CHAPTER V. 



NOOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 



SECTION I. 



94, Opposed to, and correlative with, the physio- 
logical, or objective science, is the Noological, or 
subjective science, it being the science of receiving 
or acquiring knowledge according to the various 
modes of thought ; and, as the former science is 
of external bearing, so is this latter of internal; 
subject, nevertheless, to the analogy by which all 
science participates of the internal, external, and 
medial, according to certain predominances and 
subordination, whereby it is distinguished triply 
into genera and species [49]* 

SECTION II. 

95. Now, the subject of Noology is the human 
mind, or internal; according to the faculties of 
which it is distributable as follows : — first, in ex- 
ternal relation, as memorative or commemorative, it 
has the department, or science, of HISTORY, the 
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matter of which isjact. History is, therefore, the 
science of acquiring information or knowledge, by 
. the mode or faculty of memory. 

96. Secondly, in medial relation, as belonging 
to the imaginatien^ it has the department, or science, 
of POETICS, the matter of which is figure and 
fiction; it is, therefore, the science of acquiring 
ideas, or knowledge, by the mode of imagination 
and invention. 

97- And, thirdly, in internal relation, as belong- 
ing to reason^ it has the department, or science, of 
DIALECTICS, or particular Logic, the matter of 
which is eviction^ or truth, and may be defined the 
science of acquiring conviction or knowledge by the 
mode of reason or demonstration. 

SECTION III. 

98. Dialectics, Poetics, and Histories, are thus 
the three genera of Noological science, each of 
which is again subdivisible according to the same 
triple distribution; thus, in the relation of the 
external^ we have Natural History, which corre- 
sponds to the whole field of physics, or Natural 
philosophy. 

99. Opposed to which, in the relation of the 
internal^ we have Civil History, which corresponds 
to the entire sphere of ethics, or Moral philosophy. 

100. And, finally, between these, in medial 
relation, lies Experimental History, or the history 

G 
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of experience, referring principally to the philosophy 
of sense. 

101. Thus Histories are in species Natural, Ex- 
perimental, and Civil; which species, though suf- 
ficiently distinguished and complete, are by no 
means independent of each other, but reciprocate 
analogically in the manner of all knowledge, there 
being no absolute division in nature, nor distinction 
but of relation in science. 

SECTION IV. 

102. Again, Poetics have a department in refer- 
ence to the internal^ which is Rhetorical, or poly- 
hymnic, the matter of which is words and thoughts, 
addressed to the mind through figurative language 
and sound. This is Asmatography, or the science 
of Song. 

103. Secondly, they have an external depart- 
ment, which is Graphical, and addresses the 
imagination through external sense materially ; 
such is the poetry of the fine arts, of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. 

104. And, finally, in medial relation, between 
these, Poetics are Dramatical, and address the 
senses and imagination at once graphically and 
rhetorically. 

105. Thus Poetics have three distinguishable 
species in their natural and artificial structure, the 
Rhetorical, the Dramatical, and the Graphical ; 
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each of which has a distinct science, alike dis- 
tributable in triple subordination, possessing at 
once a universal, general, and specific nature. 

SECTION V. 

106. By a like, and more intimate analogy. 
Dialectics^ the remaining Noological science, is of 
three species : first, in external relation, is the 
Generalogic AL spccics, comprehending the science, 
or logic, of induction, by which we argue from in- 
dividua to genera ; and it is principally of physical 
reference and empirical application. 

107. Secondly, and medially^ Dialectics are 
Syllogistical, or belonging to the science, or 
logic, of syllogism, by which we argue through 
media to general and particular truths ; and its re- 
ference and application are principally mathematical. 

108. Dialectics are, finally. Analogical, com- 
prehending the science, or logic, of analogy, which 
is principally of internal relation ; and by it we 
argue from universals to generals and particulars. 
It is the mode of universal science ; but refers, in 
a principal manner, to Ethical and Metaphysical 
science. 

109. Thus, again, the Analogical, Syllogistical, 
and Generalogical sciences are subordinate species 
of the Noological genus of science, and complete the 
outline of the subjective department of science, in 
correct correspondence with the objective, and 



y 
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demonstrating the accordance, or systematic mii- 
formity, of Noology and Philosophy miiversally. 

no. Of the three branches of Noology — Dia- 
lectics, Poetics, and Histories — the first is princi- 
pally of logical consideration ; the two latter are 
connecting links of logic with philological science 
and literature, for none of the sciences are otherwise 
than relatively distinct 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHILOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

SECTION I. 

111. The>re remains yet for distribution and 
analysis the Philological^ or representative de- 
partment of science, in intermediate relation to the 
physiological^ or objective, and the noologicaly or 
subjective departments. It is the science of con- 
veying and communicating knowledge, and therefore 
represents, and in a manner comprehends, all 
science, and the whole field of learning and Li- 
terature [Tab. 1 and 3] ; and is in its widest sense, 
the science of signification, or Language. 

112. As science, PHILOLOGY is, therefore, 
distributable in a triple respect, according to the 
preceding relations, into three subordinate, or spe- 
cific sciences: — first, in external ond material 
reference, are letters^ or literary signs, which are 
the elements of Language, the science of which may 
be called Semiotics, or the science of simple signs 
or signification. 
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SECTION II. 

113. Secondly, in medial relaiionf which is prin- 
cipal in Philology, are wordsy which are significant 
of things, relations, and thoughts, and are the com- 
ponents of language, or discourse, and their science 
is properly called Grammar, or the science of 
compound signs or appellations. 

SECTION III. 

1 14. Finally, in internal^ or intellectual relation. 
Philology has a science of enunciation, to which 
belongs the composition of words universally in the 
construction of Sentences^ or propositions and dis- 
course — and this is Syntaxis, or the science of 
enunciation, construction, and literary composition ; 
which borders on, and has sometimes been treated 
as a part of, logical science on the one hand, and 
more commonly as a branch of grammar on the 
other. 

115. Semiotics, Grammar, and Syntaxis, are, 
then, the genera of Philological science, which 
might be further subdistributed into species. As, 
however, they are commonly treated under one 
head, and their analysis would be attended by no 
immediate advantage, their subdivision is at present 
uncalled for. 

SECTION IV. 

116. Upon a review of the preceding analysis, it 
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appears that the progress and developement of 
science has been principally in an objective, or 
physiological view, which is its natural first step, 
since this branch of universal science is more im- 
mediately connected with the necessary habits and 
practices of mankind — the subjective and noolo- 
gical view being a refinement thereon, and more 
intimately theoretical and contemplative — while the 
progress of learning at all times, and among every 
distinguished people, has shewn that language, the 
instrument of knowledge, has been among the latest 
objects of philosophic study and improvement. 
Hence, Philological science has been less com- 
pletely developed, and has succeeded last in the 
train of sciences, and in a manner accidental or 
arbitrary. 

117* Upon this circumstance hangs one of the 
principal difficulties attendant on an attempt to 
develope the sciences according to their true rela- 
tions and distinctions; for, however perfectly this 
may be conceived, still, from the defectiveness of 
language, analogous and adequate accepted terms 
are wanting for eflectively naming and conveying 
these distinctions. It is preferable, nevertheless, 
that we should use words and terms as we find 
them, or with such variation only as, being defined, 
cannot be misunderstood ; because, notwithstand- 
ing it is easy to invent a nomenclature adapted 
to peculiarity of view, or novelty of system, still the 
difficulty is doubled when we have to attain un- 
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known science by the medium of miknown language. 
Noology is, accordingly, more commonly instru- 
mental in disguising error, than in promulgating 
truth in science. 

118. Syntaxis, the highest branch of Philolog)', 
comprehending the science of enunciation and chief 
office of language, becomes the connecting link of 
philology and logic, involving, in a measure, the 
rhetorical and medial branches of logic. 



CHAPTER VIL 

RELATIONS OF DISCIPLINES. — ONTOLOGY. 
SECTION I. 

119* Again. Having analysed science in its 
principal, or middle branch, which we denote by 
the term Mesology^ in which we have principally 
regarded the universal relations and source of 
science, we return to its correlative branches, dis- 
tinguished by the terms Ontology and Teleology ; 
the first of which is the science of elementary prin- 
ciples, the source of Disciplines, and the latter is 
the science of purposes or ends, the source of Arts. 

120. Such, however, is the involution of science 
universally, that every branch thereof comprehends 
principles^ relations^ and purpose^ in varied sub- 
ordination, and is qualified for consideration in 
either or all of these respects, as Discipline^ Science f 
or Art, although there is a natural specific aflSinity 
or predominance of one or other of them to which 
each branch owes its distinction. Of these, the 
next for analysis is Ontology, the subjective prin- 
ciple of which is Consciousness. 
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121. The same rule of developement which has 
guided to the distinctions of mesological science 
conducts us also to the divisions of Ontology ; and 
this is the principle of Analogical conformity which 
gives to science systematic unity, without which 
there could be no science of science itself. 



SECTION IL 

122. Accordingly, universal first principles are 
an Agent and Patient^ and their concurrent, Effi- 
dent, or efiect ; and these are internal, external, 
and medial. Hence Ontology comprehends three 
sciences, or orders of science; first, a science of 
external principles^ or elements of material things, 
founded on the consciousness of an external sub- 
stratum, or matter, the groundwork of Physics, of 
which latter we have already treated; and this 
branch of Ontology may be called Protophysics, 
or Hypophysics. 

SECTION IIL 

123. Ontology comprehends also a science of 
internal principles, elements of spiritual being, or 
intellectual essences, founded on the consciousness 
of self-existence, or an internal substratum, soul or 
spirit, the relations of which we have shewn under 
ethics ; and this division of Ontology is, in common 
acceptation, called Metaphysics. 
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SECTION IV. 

IM. Finally, it compreliends a medial science 
of principles, which lies between the material and 
intellectual, founded on the consciousness of the 
concurrence of an external and an internal sub- 
stratum, which order of science has therefore been 
expressively denominated the Mathematics. 

125. Protophysics, Metaphysics, and the Ma- 
thematics, are, then, the first Ontological sciences, 
of which the third only remains for investigation and 
developement, the two former being referred to 
Physics and Ethics as bases. 



SECTION V. 

1*26. Of the Mathematics, again, there are three 
principal divisions or sciences, according in relation 
with the external, internal, and medial ; for, first in 
external or material reference is Geometry, or the 
science of space, and its attributes, magnitude, 
figure, and passivity, or recipience, &c. 



SECTION VI. 

127. On the opposite extreme of mathematical 
science, and in more intimate relation to the in- 
ternal or intellectual, is Arithmetic, or the science 
of tim£, and its attributes, number, activity, &c. 
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SECTION VII. 

128. Between these, in medial relation, lie Me- 
chanics, or the science oimotiorij and its attributes, 
power, concurrence in action and reaction, time 
and space, &c. 

SECTION VIII. 

129. Thus, Geometry, Arithmetic, and Me- 
chanics, are the three genera of mathematical 
science ; and, as principles are instruments, so are 
these sciences, as sciences of principles, instru- 
mental sciences or disciplines, widely applicable, 
theoretically and practically, throughout science and 
art* 

130. They are accordingly distinguished into 
pure and applied. It is not expedient, however, 
that we here enter into the particulars and divisions 
of the mathematical sciences, it being our present 
design to shew their root and bearing only ; it may, 
however, be remarked of the mathematics in ge- 
neral, that they are the science of power, grounded 
on the absolute, of which we can only have con- 
sciousness, and not science, while the mesological 
sciences are founded on relation ; and the con- 
clusions or demonstrations of the pure mathematics 

* Hence, Pythagoras made the mathematics the foundation 
of his philosophy, regarding them as the way from things ma- 
terial and physical to that which is metaphysical and divine. 
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are accordingly absolute, or perfect, and attended 
by pure conviction. 

SECTION IX. 

131. Protophysics and Metaphysics, the extreme 
ontological genera (as may be remarked also of 
Prototechnics and M etatechnics, the extreme teleo- 
logical genera), if they do not fall without the field 
of legitimate science altogether, are cognisable only 
through hypothetical analogy ; and upon this ground 
only can be explained or made known, in the first 
of these genera, the elements of matter ^ the essential 
principles ofmind^ &c. ; and, in the latter, the art 
oi n^i\}Te in generation and production^ the art or 
ends of Supreme Intelligence^ the ultimate purpose 
of creation^ &c. 

132. Man is therefore confined within a system 
of which Protophysical, Metaphysical, Prototech- 
nical, and Metatechnical conditions are the bound- 
ary ; in speculating beyond which, he is either a 
poet or a visionary, but not in any true sense a 
philosopher, 

SECTION X. 

133. Although the above-named are the prin- 
cipal branches of Ontology, and the mathematics 
are the chief discipline, yet any of the sciences or 
arts, employed ontologically, as principles adminis- 
tering and instrumental to other sciences and arts, 
become disciplines. Hence, the sciences oi Logic 
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and Philology arc eminent disciplines, and in close 
natural connexion and correlation with the Mathe- 
mattes^ in respective reference to words, thoughts, 
and things, which together comprise the ground of 
all knowledge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RELATIONS OF ART. — TELEOLOGY. 
SECTION I. 

134. Finally, the universe, in the view of 
nature, or being, consists of principles, whence 
Ontology ; in the view of knowledge, or science, 
it is a universe of relations, whence Mesology ; 
and, as principles and relations are correlative with, 
and imply accordant end or purpose, if there be 
universal principles and relations of the universal 
system, there must be also universal corresponding 
Purposes, the science of which is Teleology, or 
Technology, the subjective principle of which is the 
will, or Volition. 

135. And, as principles are chief in nature, or 
beingf whence Disciplines, and relations are chief 
in science, or knowings whence Sciences, so pur- 
poses are chief in art, or doings whence Arts : yet 
neither is exclusive of the others ; for principles, 
relations, and purposes; disciplines, sciences, and 
arts, are variously subordinated in each view or 
department. 
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136. The preceding investigation of the universal 
system has developed science in its Relations, and 
also as dependent on Principles. It remains only, 
therefore, that we inquire into the science of 
Purposes or Teleology, which is, in other terms, 
the science of art or Technics^ the plan and rela- 
tions of which must coincide with those of science 
in general, since nature, art, and science, are but 
different views of the same universal system ; and, 
accordingly, to every science there is a correspond- 
ing art. 

137. Thus, art becomes the transcript of nature 
and science, and each reciprocally the antagonist 
of the other ; nature and science as matter and 
form — science and art as theory and practice — 
and art and nature as ectype and archetype. 

SECTION II. 

138. Hence, the scheme of science universally is 
a sure guide in developing that of art universal, 
and their principle of distribution is the same; 
whence Technics divide into external, or material 
art — medial, or sensible art — and internal, or in- 
tellectual art — as species ; or as material or manual 
arU fi'M «^^> a^d moral art ; which may be again 
subdivided in exact correspondence with the natural 
plan of all science— to every science its art, and to 
every doctrine its discipline. 
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SECTION III. 



139. The two other genera of Teleology cor- 
relative with Technics are Prototechnics — the 
suhject of which is the ends, or purposes of nature — 
and Metatechnics, which treat of Divine, or 
moral purpose. Thus, art in the abstract appears 
to be natural^ humany and Divine ; of which more 
hereafter, in a distinct treatise, or outline. 

SECTION IV. 

140. Notwithstanding principles and relations 
belong to Art, in common with Nature and Science, 
it is universal, ultimate purposes^ which are prin- 
cipal in art. By purpose is here denoted the object 
or end of design ; and as the object of all design is 
in the abstract Oood (for even evil design bears 
in its purpose an imagined good to the designer*), 
and as all art also involves design, all art and 
purpose involve good, real or imaginary. 

141. Goody accordant end, or harmony, is, 
then, the universal purpose of Art, and we have 
seen that it must correspond to our universal rela- 
tions ; there are, therefore, three kinds of good, or 
three purposes of art, and the universal system. 
Accordingly, all physical, material, or external 

* Hence Milton has made Satan exclaim, ** Evily be thou 
my Good!'' 

H 
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good may be called Beauty^ as denoting the end 
or purpose of all material art or design : all aes- 
theticaU sensible, or medial good may be called 
PleasurBf being the end or purpose of all sensible * 
art or design ; and, finally, all ethical, intellectual, 
or internal good may be called Happiness^ being 
the end, or purpose, of all intellectual design. 

142. The first of these is synonymous with 
comeliness, accomplishedness, finishedness, suffi- 
ciency to an end, or pulchritude; the second, 
with gratification, the fulfilling of desire, or ple- 
nitude ; and the last, with mental satisfaction, or 
beatitude ; all of which are relative to their ends 
respectively, and are not absolute, but coincide 
in the chief end, and are grades of Good, the pur- 
pose or end of beauty being pleasure, and the true 
end of pleasure being happiness, or felicity. 

SECTION V. 

143. The above may suffice for the present, 
and terminate our abstract or outline of universal 
science and the system ; keeping in view, however, 
that knowledge has three respects, according to 
which it is either instrumental, theoretical, or 
practical. As instrumental, it is founded on prin- 

♦ The term sensual would be proper here, as analogous 
with intellectual I but having acquired a gross signification, we 
have employed the current term, sensible. 
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ciples, and affords disciplines ; as theoretical, it is 
founded on relations, and affords doctrines, or 
sciences ; and, as practical, it is founded on pur- 
poses, and affords arts. Every branch of know- 
ledge has, therefore, its discipline, its science, and 
its art ; and these terms are, under such limitation, 
convertible. Hence, Ontology is the source or 
science of Disciplines, as Mesology is of Sciences, 
and Teleology is of Arts ; and, according to this 
distribution, the following tables are regulated 
and arranged, the theoretical relations of nature 
affording disciplines, and the practical relations of 
science affording arts. 

144. We hold as a regulative principle of our 
philosophy, that nothing therein is to be understood 
in an absolute sense, and that in attributing one 
thing to reason, another to imagination, and a third 
to will, —one to action, and another to reaction, — or 
in asserting any thing of any other thing, it is only 
according to a subordination of relation^ which we 
call analogical. For we hold that whatever is 
participates of relation to all other things, and that 
every thought and mode of thought participates of 
every faculty of the mind, — attention, memory, 
imagination, reason, will, and consciousness, inse- 
parably, although, in distinguishing them according 
to relations analogically, we are compelled to 
employ terms which, according to a common defect 
of language, are deficient of relative signification 
or analogy. 
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14i5. It b apparent, tben, that Nature, Art, 
and Science, as employed in our philosophy, are 
nniYersal distinctions, each significant of rdation or 
analogy, — that by Nature we denote the essential 
and material relations of things, — ^by Science the 
formal relations of things, — and by Art, their fnal 
relations ; according to the most antient order of 
causes, the material, the formal, and the final; 
whence all our knowledge consists of relations only. 
In speaking of the nature of any thing we refer, 
therefore, only to its primary relations and existence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RECAPITULATION AND SYNOPSIS. 
SECTION I. 

146. Having departed from the simplest posi- 
tion of which the individual mind is capable [30], 
and founded thereon, by the simplest process of 
thought, the first elementary principles of philo- 
sophy, or the science of sciences, we proceeded in 
the next place, by a like process, to exhibit the 
general relations of thought and knowledge on 
which the system of the sciences, general and 
special, depends; and, finally, tracing these up- 
ward, and philosophy to its end, we have arrived at 
that all-comprehending wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, to whom the whole belongs [92], — at that 
universal sphere which involves all points and forms 
constitutively in itself. Departing thus from the 
individual intellect^ assumed alone as a first posi* 
tion, we have arrived at that universal intellect^ 
which, by necessary relation or analogy, we ascribe 
to the incomprehensible and unassumed foundation 
and end of all inteUigence and being, God [54]. 
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147. From this high and extreme position have 
proceeded many philosophic systems variously 
grounded on authority or assumption, which, 
however, coinciding logically in the same universal 
reason and truth, invert the true order of philoso- 
phical inquiry, hy a process tenahle only as a 
divine dogmatism inspired or revealed** 

148* In like manner, whether the universe be 
viewed objectively or philosophically — subjectively 
or noologically — ^representatively or philologically — 
or be regarded ontologically in reference to disci- 
plines — or teleologically in respect to ends, — the 
same consistent relations and uniform system have 
appeared. 

149* It has also appeared that the primary 
relations and constituent principles of the universal 
system, though distinguishable in name and con- 
ception, are in reality essentially united, each com- 
prehending the others ; by its analysis we acquire, 
therefore, only different views of the same universal 
object, alike in plan and relations, but varying in 
view and denomination. 

150. Accordingly, in analysing either of the 
three primary relations, or departments, of science, 
we develope another triad of conceivably distinct, 
but really united parts, or correlations, and attain 
only more confined views of the system. And thus 
we descend analytically from the universal through 

* Note E. 
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the general to the particular, still only contracting 
our view of the same object, or system, which is 
equally triune in the narrowest portions of matter, 
or particulars, as in the highest intellectual or 
Universal Being [49, 54, 66]. 

151. We conclude, therefore, that the philo" 
sophic Universe is a system of systems in triune 
subordination ; and, since every system is a united 
variety of parts essentially related, and the fewest 
parts of which any system can be composed is 
three,* Triunity is the simplest systematic form^ 
and appears^ tlterefore^ to have been that according 
to which Universal Wisdom and Perfection has 

framed and frames the worldA 

152. Such is our system, and its characteristic 
is the universal harmony and necessary con- 
sonancy of its parts, none of which is capable of 
absolute^ but only of relative distinction ; so that, 
if our philosophy be conformable to nature and 
truth, the Universe is an absolute unity, or whole, 
comprehending a relative infinity of parts — A 
PERFECT SYSTEM. See Table III. 



* Of two parts there may be union, or a Diastema but 
there can be no Systeniy or interchange, or variety of union : 
consequently three are the fewest parts capable of systemaHc 
unity, 

t An All-wise Being, who does nothing in vain, could not 
but choose the simplest suiRcient plan, nor act without unity of 
design, for this is the first principle of a wise distribution, how- 
ever it may have been disregarded. 
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153. All unfolding of the Universal System is, 
therefore, a violence done to its unity, and is 
attended by a degree of imperfection, or deficiency, 
that increases at every remove, and an ambiguity 
that is attendant on every change of terms ; * our 
outline pretends not, therefore, to a perfect de- 
velopement, but only to have indicated a perfect 
system, and the form of its developement. 



SECTION II. 

154. To render this indication more perspicu- 
ous, and to illustrate the present outline, the fol- 
lowing Synoptical Table I. is subjoined ; which 
exhibits, first, the root and ground of Science 
universally, or Philosophy, the offsets of which are 
the Universal Sciences, Ontology, Mesology, and 
Teleology, differing not in plan, but in place 
and relation, and disclosing in their ramifications, 
numbered according to the preceding analogical 
deductions, the genera and species of science. 

* Words and terms used principally for distinction have 
little indication of relation f they denote, therefore, the dif- 
ferences, but omit the agreements^ of things ; and this they do 
principally through ivant of analogy and relation one with 
another, which words and signs cannot fail to attain when the 
true analogy and relation of thoughts and things are established, 
and the philosophy of language can be no otherwise advanced 
than by the advancement of philosophy itself. 
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155. To the universal sciences of this Tahle, 
and to their genera, substantive appellations have 
been assigned, but to their species we have given 
attributive names. The terminations in ics have 
been adopted to denote the generic reference of 
the former — and our principle of nomenclature 
throughout has been to preserve analogy, without 
innovating or violating needlessly the established 
language of philosophy. 

156. In this Table, also, all knowledge is ar- 
ranged in iSiree principal columns or departments, 
as Disciplines^ Sciences^ and ArtSy subtended by 
their universal philosophic roots, or chief sciences, 
Ontologyy Mesology^ and Teleology. The central 
and principal column comprehends the Sciences 
succeeding each other in analytical series from 
the universal through the general to the special 
sciences, connected through language with Lite- 
rature^ which comprehends and terminates the 
whole. 

157. Literature also extends to, and might have 
been conjoined with, all the particular and accepted 
sciences, arts, and disciplines, individually ; but he 
who well comprehends the relations of this Synopsis, 
will be at no loss in assigning to each of these its 
appropriate place, rank, and relation, in the uni- 
versal system of science ; as an aid toward which, 
however, we have subjoined a second table of the 
mixed and established sciences, &c., based upon 
the natural arrangement of that before us. 
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158. In the present table the principal and 
dependent sciences succeed each other in analytical 
series analogically ; as, however, science is a system 
in which all the parts are correlative with the 
whole, it is neither entirely a series, nor a plane, 
nor a circle, but a sphere : yet, since all literary 
communication is necessarily successive, the present 
plan has been preferred on the score of expedience 
and utility. Regarded synthetically^ or inversely, 
flrom the particular through the general to the uni- 
versal, our Synopsis is generalogical of inductive. 
And, finally, viewed antithetically ^ it is prosyllo- 
gistical, or a chain of dependent syllogisms ; it 
is therefore every way logical, and to its extent 
complete. 

159* In this table, also, knowledge is regarded 
first and principally with reference to its objects, 
and secondarily has been regarded subjectively, or 
with reference to the mind and its faculties ; but 
this is the logical, and the first is the philosophical 
view. So identical, however, are these two views 
naturally, that, when perfectly developed, they will 
coalesce without confusion ; but, in the present 
state of philosophical language, it is expedient to 
keep them distinguished. It is probable that 
Bacon was under an impression similar to the 
above when he constructed his celebrated table, 
from his having arranged the sciences and arts 
under the faculties of the mind. 

160. That he had also an entire conception of 
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the natural distribution and analogy of the philo- 
sophic universe would appear from the following : 
" In philosophy, the contemplations of man do 
either penetrate unto Gody or are circumferred to 
nature^ or are reflected or revealed on himself. 
Out of which several inquiries there do arise 
three knowledges, divine philosophy^ natural phi- 
losophy, and human philosophy or humanity. For 
all things are marked or stamped with the triple 
character of the power of God, the diflTerence of 
nature, and the use of man. But because the dis- 
tributions and partitions of knowledge are not like 
several lines that meet in one angle, and so touch 
but in a point, but are like branches of a tree that 
meet in a stem which hath a dimension and quan- 
tity of entireness and continuance before it come to 
discontinue and break itself into arms and boughs ; 
therefore it is good before we enter into the former 
distribution, to erect and constitute one universal 
science, by the name of philosophia prima, pri- 
mitive or summary philosophy, as the main and 
common way before we come where the ways part 
and divide themselves." 

I6l. And, with regard to Universal analogy, 
after inquiring concerning many similitudes of na- 
ture and art, he adds : " Neither are these only 
similitudes, as men of narrow observation may con- 
ceive them to be, but the same footsteps of nature 
treading or printing upon several subjects or mat- 
ters.'* — " This [universal] Science therefore, as I 
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understand it, I msLj justly report as deficient ; for 
I see sometimes the profoundest wits, in handling- 
some particular argument, will now and then draw 
a bucket of water out of this well for their present 
use; but the spring-head thereof seexneth to me 
not to have been visited, being of so excellent use 
both for the disclosing of Nature and the abridge- 
ment o{ Art."^ 

162. Various tabular arrangements of the 
Sciences have appeared since that of Lord Bacon, 
of little originality, and rather variations than im- 
provements* Formey has remarked that ** Bacon 
shewed the subordination of one part of Learning 
to another, and the Analogy between them ; so 
that to him we owe the Arbor Scientiarvm^ which 
has been adopted by succeeding philosophers with 
great success. It may be said also that Bacon is 
the father of Modem Eclectic Philosophy." t 

163. Lord Brougham, t after examining the 
classifications of Bacon, Locke, and Thurgot, has 
adopted that of the Greek Philosophers, — substi- 
tuting only the term Psychology, of the modem 
French school, for Logic; and having expressed 
his conviction of the imperfection of all such classi- 
fications, recommends that we should be guided in 
forming them rather by views of convenience and 
purpose than by any desire to attain perfect sym- 

* Advancement of Learning. 

t Hist. Philos. b. iii. c. ii. 

X Discourse on Nat. Theology, p. 218. 
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metry. But this evades the difficulty only, and 
puts expedience in the place of science. 

164. The editors of the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana have acted upon a like opinion, and fol- 
lowed an arhitrary plan according to expedience, 
having, without doubt, first duly deliberated and 
consulted the most celebrated distributions. Science 
is however a perfect whole — a sphere, — and, like 
the terraqueous globe, cannot be perfectly repre- 
sented on a plane, nor in succession ; but its plan 
may, agreeably to the same analogy, be rendered 
perfectly intelligible when we shall have determined 
its outline and principal divisions according to the 
harmony of its relations. 

16.5. The first care of the philosopher in esta- 
blishing and carrying out the sciences, is the cer- 
tainty and simplicity of distinctions ; for it is to 
the inconsiderate and hasty multiplication of dis- 
tinctions that we may attribute the confusions of 
sciences, and the discordances, controversies and 
scepticism of all human inquiries. Every science 
and every subject expands itself to infinity, whence 
the temptation of writers to multiply distinctions, 
and to enlarge the sphere of one science at the ex- 
pense of others, and to occupy the whole ground of 
science freely and without rule; — rashly leaping 
to conclusions without premises, rushing into con- 
fusion, impatient of ends, and emulous, as partisans 
of favourite doctrines, to outstrip both contempo- 
raries and predecessors. 
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SECTION III. 



166. In the foregoing table we have regarded 
Universal Knowledge or Philosophy and the Sciences 
as a System unfolded according to Nature ; which 
system we have adapted to the Series of arbitrary, 
spurious, and accepted sdences, alphabetically ar- 
ranged according to their roots in the following 
table. 

167. As, however, the relations of the sciences 
are not strictly consecutive, but simultaneous and 
correlative, they cannot be extended into series, 
without some detortion of systematic unity ; an im- 
perfection which must inevitably attend the most 
perfect course of philosophical developement. 

168. We advance this obvious truth in anticipa- 
tion of any natural defect of system, or dissidence, 
that may be objected against our arrangements ; 
not in defence, however, of such as may either be- 
long to deficient knowledge, or to the discordance 
of established sciences ; all of which circumstances 
are opposed to every system wherein the reconcile- 
ment of the sciences may be attempted. 

169. These are, indeed, among the chief diffi- 
culties which have at all times kept philosophic 
systems and the acknowledged sciences asunder, to 
the utter reproach of all system, and the great im- 
pediment of the whole of science ; and there is not, 
perhaps, a surer test of the fallacy of any philo- 
sophic system than its incompetence to embrace and 
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regulate the various natural branches of science ; 
nor can preference be withheld from that system, 
the philosophy of which shall be most completely 
and universally applicable. 

170. As to the Tables before us, the reader 
who may have comprehended the previous outline 
will find little difficulty in understanding them. In 
the first, we have delivered a plan of the analogical 
system universally ; in that which follows, we pro- 
ceed to a further developement of the established 
sciences, through the three chief classes of know- 
ledge, Disciplinesj Sciences^ and Arts^ which have 
been hitherto confounded ; the first of which re- 
gard the principles and instruments ; the second, 
the relations and regulation ; and the last, the 
practice and purposes of knowledge : the first being 
comprehended under Ontology, the second under 
Mesology, and the last under Teleology, which are 
the principal branches of Universal Philosophy. 
[See Table II. following.] 

171. Of the three chief Disciplines which con- 
stitute the subject of this second Table, the first is 
Philology^ or the science of language, which in 
natural connexion precedes Logics which is the 
science of intellection generally, and of reason and 
ratio in particular, upon which are founded the 
Mathematics; which latter term signifies Disci- 
plines, and has descended from Pythagoras, the 
father of Disciplines, who held number to be the 
first principle of the Universe. 
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172. By this arrangement we have heen enabled 
to class in systematic connexion the principal of the 
multitude of sciences and arts with which literature 
abounds. The plan has this advantage also, that 
every science individually may be referred to under 
its initial letter, in juxtaposition with the original 
science on its left hand to which it is principally 
related, or from which it is derived. Any denomi- 
nation having reference to several roots in the 
natural series may be numbered and repeated 
under the same letter, — while any science having 
various denominations may appear under each 
initial connected by a dotted line running across 
the columns ; but the various properties of this 
plan, and the simple and natural manner in which 
it associates the Arts, Sciences, and Disciplines, 
will become apparent upon inspection of the table 
itself. 

173. We are far from pretending, notwith- 
standing, that it contains either a complete list, 
or a perfect classification of the sciences, &c., so 
called, which is an accomplishment growing daily 
more hopeless ; for not only does literature abound 
with sciences and doctrines without names, but 
it has also names of sciences without science ; 
while the subjects of real or possible sciences are 
numberless ; and all the sciences of literature have 
also their subordinate and individual sciences^ as 
branches, although their denominations are not 
received into general literature ; nor do we con- 
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tend for the positions of their principals in our 
list, nor claim for all its appellations the title of 
sciences, &c. 

174. Thus, Medical Science has many subor- 
dinates not enumerated in the present table, such 
as jEtiology^ Symptomatology y &c. Again, Surgery 
is Curative and Anatomical, of which the first 
branch comprehends Arteriotomy, Phlebotomy, 
Bronchotomy, Cystomaty, or Lythotomy ; and the 
latter branch is divided into Osteology, which com- 
prehends Osteogony^ Osteography and Synostro- 
logy, and Sarcology, which comprehends Myology, 
and Adenography, Splanchnology and Angiology ; 
which latter is again divided into Neurology, Arte- 
riology, and Phlebotology, &c. It is the same with 
Astronomical Science, which has been divided 
into Astrography, Planetography, and Com^to- 
graphy ; under which come Heliography, Seleno- 
graphy , and Meteorography ; and in this way most 
of the sciences have, or are subject to have, innu- 
merable subdivisions, or subordinate sciences, which 
often assume triadic distributions. 

175. Hence all the attempts at a perfect ar- 
rangement, or even a complete enumeration of the 
sciences, from that of Bacon inclusively, have failed. 
The utility of such plans is, nevertheless, generally 
acknowledged, and their design is accomplished 
when they exhibit the divisions of science and dis- 
tributions of the mind, as maps and charts set forth 
the divisions, positions, and outlines of countries, in 
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both which there will ever be sufficient left uoac- 
complished for the attention and surveys of future 
inquirers ; and if the latter be instrumental to a 
just knowledge of the Earth, how much more so 
may the former be to a right understanding of the 
world of Intellect and Science ? 

176. The present plan and table are fully ade- 
quate, however, to the purpose of general reference, 
on the score of simplicity, perspicuity, and the 
facility with which the relations and connexion of 
any particular science, &c., with universal science, 
may be found through its denomination, under its 
initial, and tracing its root by its line upon the 
left ; while its degree of relation to every other 
science, &c., will appear according to its proximity 
or remoteness on the table, which is open to exten- 
sion and improvement. 



SECTION IV. 

177* But although the foregoing tables may 
assist our understanding of the relations of the 
natural and accepted sciences, yet are they both 
inadequate representations of the systematic unity , 
or analogical harmony of all science ; which is the 
chief object of philosophical research, and the aim 
of the present essay to disclose. We have there- 
fore endeavoured to illustrate this unity and har- 
mony by a form of representation different from the 
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foregoing tables, and better adapted to this end ; 
although from the variety of its references and 
correlations, and a method less familiar than the 
former, it may appear more intricate, and require 
a somewhat closer attention. 

178. It has appeared that science universally 
is a system of systems in which all the parts are 
correlative with the whole, in triune subordination^ 
as deduced through a regular analysis [151, 158] ; 
in strict accordance wherewith is the distribution 
of the following universal scheme or synopsis 
[Tab. III.], wherein we have represented the 
Analogical harmony of science in systematic unity 
at a single view. 

179* This scheme consists of a circular disk 
which represents Literature^ as comprehending the 
whole of human knowledge, and circumscribing a 
triangular developement, or analytical table, of the 
Universal Philosophic System^ beginning with Phi- 
losophy at the centre, and expanding triadically 
throughout, as distinguished, generically and spe- 
cifically, by the variety of the lines. The similar 
large inverted triangle behind it, denotes briefly its 
correlative Noological System^ of which the mind 
of Man is the acknowledged centre. Finally, be- 
yond the circle and sphere of human cognizance, 
we have indicated symbolically, according to es- 
sential analogy, the System as poised and sustained 
by all-comprehending Power^ Wisdom^ and Be- 
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neficence^ infinitely Triu7ie, in one harmonioits 
whole.* 

180. For easier apprehension of this arrange- 
ment, it may he remarked that the large erect 
triangle includes four similar equal triangles^ each 
of which is again quadruply divided, and each of 
these again suhdivided into four others ; which 
quadruplication pervades the whole scheme ; the 
central triangles of each four heing nuclei to their 
other threes, and that of the middle principal tri- 
angle heing the nucleus of the whole, to which all 
the others are subordinated. 

181. Thus of the first four triangles into which 
the principal and largest triangle is distributed, the 
central one, distinguished by double lines, compre- 
hends PHILOSOPHY, subdistributed into Na- 
TURE, Science, and Art, in reference to Prin- 
ciples. Relations, and Purposes, in the other three 
triangles, similarly divided into their triple species. 

182. Of the three remaining coequal triangles 
constituting the principal one, or whole, the upper- 
most comprehends Mesology, or Science distri- 
buted according to Relations; that on the left, 
beneath, includes Ontology, or Nature distributed 
according to Principles as Disciplines; and the 
third, on the right. Teleology, or Art distributed 
according to Purposes or ends. And such is the 

* Outlines of Analog. Phil. ii. p. 465, n. 1853. 
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order and arrangement of the sub-genera throughout 
the whole. 

183. It may be unnecessary to remark that, 
according to the foregoing principles, every science 
as a whole is capable of the analogical develope- 
ment of this diagram, down even to the indivi- 
dualities of sense, examples of which appear in our 
other works. And, although the accepted sciences 
have many desiderata and discrepancies, and there 
are both defects and deficiencies in our details and 
nomenclature, to be corrected and supplied pro- 
gressively, yet the plan is replete with illustration 
of the unity, harmony, and analogy or relations of 
science, attested universally by nature and philo- 
sophy. Nor can we imagine a plan for placing 
these relations side by side in more intimate corre- 
lation than by this combination of similar coincident 
triangles. 

184. Having thus as briefly as possible accom- 
plished the object of this outline, which has been 
to posite Philosophy on first principles according 
with Nature, universally valid throughout Science, 
and applicable to all Art, we may conclude ; re- 
ferring the reader who may desire the further 
unfolding of our System, to our " Outlines of Ana- 
logical Philosophy," of which the present outline 
forms the groundwork. 



NOTES. 



Note A. Page 42. 



TRIADISM. 



There have been many predilections with regard to Numbers, 
and Seven has been held as sacred. Peter Ramus and his fol- 
lowers were extravagantly fond of a very useful Dichoiomy^ or 
division into pairs or extremes without media, — a Bifurcate 
distribution adopted also by Jeremy Bentham in his '< Chresto- 
mathia." The Pythagoreans maintained a TetrcLctric system 
founded on analogy, and the works of Plato and Aristotle 
abound, like nature, with Triadg, which perpetually occur in 
the disclosures of truth ; and there is a predisposition in society 
and individuals to tripartition, of which many examples might 
be adduced. As mere partialities of individuals such attach- 
ments to numbers are unworthy of attention, and the triad 
merits no regard but as the chief form of truth; on which 
account it has been very widely assumed as its representative, 
and sometimes as its shadow without substance. It is hence to 
be traced throughout the world as a common tenet and symbol 
of Deity, both true and idolatrous, of which volumes have been 
written, and of which matter remains for many more. 

To the liU Tov uyx$cvj of Plato, or form of the Supreme^ 
to which whatever is is archetypally conformable as medals to a 
die, trinity or iriunity has been attributed ; and we are disposed, 
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as appears, to regard this attribute as pervasive of all know- 
ledge, and not only to allow it to those who have seen in it the 
Christian Trinity, but to assign it to an origin much more 
ancient and extended than Plato and Greece; believing as we 
do, that the source of Plato's Ideas and the Chaldcean Oracles 
was the same, and that these and many other ancient frag- 
mentary dogmas and traditions, however corrupted, are con- 
current in one early source of wisdom and eternal truth.* 

To this prime iii» Plato required the litett, or patterns of 
Arts and Sciences to conform, so that Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Music, Poetry, Oratory, and the whole of Literature, 
should be formed after the same model practically; and all 
doctrine and every science traced, arranged, and connected 
theoretically according to number in unity ; of which the 
simplest form or integer is the triads — so as upon the whole to 
establish, according to a Divine economy, the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good. 

The vast antiquity of triadism is evinced b}*^ the Chaldaic 
oracles and other remains of Eastern philosophy and theology, 
which, however disputable with regard to their authentic source, 
are of undoubted early antiquity in connexion with the mysteries 
of the Chaldaic, Egyptian, and Grecian Priests, by them sym- 
bolised and mystified from the truths of philosophy and theology. 

Whether the Philosophers of Greece and the Archipelago, 
instructed by the Eastern Sages, were aware of the origin and 
import of the ancient triads; or whether, partially initiated 
therein by the priesthood, they discovered in them great and 
original truths ; or whether they deduced these latter from the 
nature of thoughts and things, or, more probably yet, from the 
comparison of both, are questions now perhaps indeterminable ; 
but that triads were of powerful influence in their philosophies 
is apparent throughout the schools, and especially so in the 
Italic, whose founder, Pythagoras, is reported to have studied 

* See on this subject Sewel's '* Introd. to Plato," c. zxzvii. 
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among the priests oF Egypt and Chaldeea, if not among those 
of Hindostan ; and who held the ternary to be the first perfect 
number, and to embrace the most profound mysteries of Divine 
Philosophy. In the writings also of the Pythagorean, Platonic, 
and Aristotelian philosophers, and latter Platonists, triads were 
mystically employed, as they were also by the Druids, and have 
since been by the religious and philosophic Mystics of modem 
times. The necessity for mystery has passed away, and the 
time has arrived for divesting these forms of their barbaric dis- 
guise, and exhibiting them in their native simplicity and truth 
on the ground of science. It is not, therefore, with the remark- 
able history of triadism that we are principally concerned, nor 
with the instinct and superstitions by which it has been fostered, 
but with the truth, of which it is the relic, and on which it is 
founded: whence it stands as a form of Christian faith; be- 
longs, in like manner, to consciousness ; is a law of Nature and an 
axiom of science, concerning which the ministers of religion and 
defenders of the Holy Trinity, in modem times, have recorded 
much historical and literary matter, and instances abound of 
its instinctive application amid the particulars of custom, science, 
and art There have been modern writers who have regarded 
it as an occasional form of regulation in Nature ; but we know 
of none who have held it to be such universally. Of the first of 
these, the celebrated Jones of Nayland, equally eminent as a 
philosopher and theologian, has been the principal; and his 
friend, the late learned and excellent Dr. Harrington, of Bath, 
also introduced it, through geometrical analogy, into his favourite 
science of music, with the entire acquiescence of the late dis- 
tinguished astronomer Herschel ; and it was by the approbation 
of Dr. Harrington that we, also, were encouraged, more than 
thirty years ago, in the prosecution of the plan now briefly 
developed : and, although the triadic form of doctrine therein 
sprung from our philosophy, we pretend not therefore to have 
originated it, nor have we followed it in any case for itself, but 
for the true analogical reasoning and original nature to which 
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it inherently belongs, and as a powerful instrument of philoso- 
phical analysis. 

Notwithstanding triadism had thus appeared, and sustained 
itself partially in all ages and countries by the bias of nature 
and tradition ; and, although its prevalence had been remarked 
by eminent writers in some instances of nature and science, the 
universal analogy in which it is founded has not been disclosed 
by any: and, even in the high reference of religion, it has 
been maintained as a mystery, — an article of necessary faith 
alone, — divinely revealed, — beyond the power of philosophic 
solution, — solitary, — and entirely above reason, nature, and 
comprehension. 

Thus much we have deemed it expedient to note concerning 
this form of doctrine and its history, the particulars of which 
might supply matter for volumes of no ordinary interest and 
curiosity. Our chief object here is, however, to anticipate any 
prejudice against our plan and method, which may arise from 
regarding it as mere innovation, arbitrary invention, or idle 
fancy, and to protest against triadism being held forth as the 
first principle and matter of our philosophy, of which it is a 
form and offspring only. 

We have accordingly guarded sedulously against suffering 
any predilection to betray us into the trivial introduction of 
triads in our writings, but have employed them for perspicuity 
and illustration of doctrine, contrary to the practice of the 
ancients, who used them principally for the mystification of 
theirs, into which consequently light is thrown by the dis- 
closures of our philosophy. 

The practical object of analogical philosophy is, accordingly, 
to collect the true triadic analogies (^nature and science^ and to 
connect them with like truth and nature, under like triadic 
analogies of a higher order ^ until a complete system is attained 
in one entire and sole triadic analogy ; of which, therefore, we 
have attempted an outline. And if it be, as it is, expedient to 
this process to avoid the innumerable trivial and remote analo- 
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gies which present thems^ves in the triadic form, it is not 
because they are unfounded, but from their remoteness or 
unimportance they disturb and confound the order upon which 
loffical connexion and conviction depend, which requires them 
to be both true and immediate, and not merely triple or triune. 

Although, therefore, the most remote and arbitrary similitudes 
and analogies are grounded on natural and real relations, they 
must be brought into connexion ere they can acquire true logical 
force ; and it is the logical power of tracing analogies to primary 
and real relations that constitutes the true analogical philosopher. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the analogies of philosophy are 
not confined to the triadic distribution, but may be traced 
dyadically, tetradically, or according to their digits; upon 
which, however, philosophers need not disagree, since in what- 
ever manner disclosed truly, they will be reducible to that 
integer which comprises the utmost Hmplicily with sufficiency : 
there can be no objection, therefore, to the seeking of truth 
under any number, form, or denomination which may be 
resolved into its unity or universality. 



Note B. Page 53. 

ANALOGY. 



Analogy has in no instance been more successfully employed 
than in the higher morals and theology, in approach to the 
Universal Being who is connected through analogy with all 
creation, and is its ground. It is with no surprise, therefore^ 
that we find a talented divine impressed with a conviction 
of its latent powers, and thus expressing his conviction pro- 
phetically: — 

'' Analogy, although it is not infallible, is yet that telescope 
of the mind by which it is marvellously assisted in the discovery 
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of both physical and moral truth. Analogy has much in store 
for men ; but babes require milk, and there may be intellectual 
food which the present state of society is not fit to partake of; 
to lay such before it would be as absurd as to give a quadrant 
to an Indian, or a loom to a Hottentot. . . . But I foresee the 
period when some new and parent idea in morals, the matrix of 
a better order of things, shall reconcile us more completely to 
Gody to nature^ and to ourselves. In physics there are many 
discoveries already made, too powerful to be safe, too unmanage- 
able to be subservient. • • . What then ? shall some discoveries 
in physics be so important as to produce a complete revolution 
in society, and others so powerful that the very inventors have 
not yet dared to apply them, and shall not discoveries in morals 
be allowed a still more paramount and universal influence?— an 
influence the greater in proportion as matter is inferior to mind. 
For we must remember that analogy was that powerful engine 
which in the mind of a Newton discovered to us the laws of all 
other worlds ; and, in that of a Columi,bus, put us in full posses- 
sion of our own." * 

That this author had, therefore, a sublime presentiment of 
the power and eflicacy of this engine of thought is apparent, 
and that even under the ordinary limitation in which he has 
here employed it. But as to " the unfitness of the present state 
of society for such intellectual food," it appears to us to be just 
the time that it requires such wholesome sustenance as this 
instrument supplies ; nor would there be any inconsistency in 
presenting " the quadrant to the Indian or the loom to the 
Hottentot," if at the same time we prepared and instructed 
them in their use : we need no excuse, therefore, for the neglect 
of so powerful and salutary an instrument as the analogism, but 
only to guard against its misuse. 

* Lacon, ed. 17th, vol. i. p. 155. Aph. cccxxviii. 
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Note C. Page 54. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

As every system of philosophy worthy of the name is es- 
tablished on given first principles, philosophers have tacitly 
admitted the necessity of such foundation, and as it appears 
the philosopher cannot found his universe on absolute and 
independent ground, his first position or principle must be 
hypothetical, for an hypothesis is a sub-position, and if the 
sub-position or supposition assumed cannot be confuted, neither 
can the system logically raised thereon be confuted ; it is ab- 
surd, therefore, to repudiate hypotheses as first principles, 
simply because there have been false hypotheses, or because 
they have been employed as Atlasses to uphold fallen systems. 
Every thesis has accordingly its hypothesis, antithesis^ synihefis, 
and analysis, A first position is therefore necessarily a petilio 
principii, and all we can reasonably require of it is that it be a 
universal primary fact, either of nature or consciousness, the 
cause of which must be a mystery, according to the Aristotelian 
maxim ^^ omnia exeunt in mysterium" and because elements 
cannot be interpreted. 

It is not till we have ascertained the genuine elements or 
first principles of a science, or what Cicero expressively calls, 
*^ prevestigatione scienti€B" that we can establish such science on 
a solid foundation ; nor is this rule less imperative for science as 
a whole, — for the science of science, philosophy. 

The learned Barrow, in laying a philosophical foundation 
for the mathematical sciences, establishes first that the premises 
of every scientific discursus are either ^rst principles, or con- 
clusions derived in a continued series from ^rst principles, as 
inseparable roots, upon the certainty and evidence of which all 
the truth and validity of every science depends, and confirms 
the remarks of Aristotle concerning principles universally, that 
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there must be a beginning from some term to end in some term, 
since a progress to or from infinity will never end ; whence he 
defines principles to be " immediate propodtionsy* the primary 
condition of which is that they be universally true without 
demonstration ; hence no science demonstrates its own prin- 
ciples, but supposes them granted : upon which head the reader 
who desires farther and entire satisfaction cannot do better than 
to read the seventh and other mathematical lectures of Barrow, 
who exhausted every subject on which he treated with logical 
and mathematical precision, and an eloquent affluence of words. 
In assuming our first position, we have followed by analogy 
the example of the mathematicians ; for, as the arithmetician 
does not argue but postulates his unit, as the geometrician does 
the poifU and line^ as the simplest position and elementary 
foundation of his science, so have we posited the as the first 
position^ pointy and unit of the universe, and unity of all know- 
ledge and existence in consciousness, wherein thought and 
being are reciprocally asserted by an idiomatic analogy that no 
other language affords. 



Note D. Page 57. 

MATTER AND MIND. 



The arguments of the idealists Plato, Malebranche, Berke- 
ley, Norris, Collier, &c., are cogent enough against the existence 
of matter and an external world if we admit their premises. 
But the first question in the case is — does not any thing exbt 
of which the individual mind cannot have knowledge? — or, is 
there nothing independent of our knowledge? — or, is there 
nothing in our sensations of things of which we cannot have 
sense ? If it be admitted that there is any thing of which we 
cannot have either sense or cognisance, there is something out 
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of tUy or something beyond us external and unknown, — a 
subsirtiium* 

To analyse knowledge, whether of an individual sensible 
thing or of the whole universe, cannot therefore exhibit to us 
all existence, but that alone which is within knowledge, which 
falls short of all evidence of an external^ but cannot conclude 
against it, since it lies out of the premises. 

How, then, are we to determine the existence of an external 
being ? Not as any thing of sensCf certainly ; but as something 
necessary or conscient through essential correlation or analogy. 

In analysing our sensible knowledge therefore, the external 
thing remains untouched as a legitimate inference of analogy 
and consciousness — the ground of being — an element of know- 
ledge — an essential substratum, svhstance or matter, of which 
we have consciousness but not cognisance. 

It appears, therefore, that the elements, both of matter and 
mind, are alike powers appropriately axstive and passive or re- 
active, and that we are not justified in ascribing the elements 
of mind to any sort of forms or ideas, nor the physical elements 
to any sort of matter, such as atoms, fire, water, &c., or more 
modern substances, but that the primary thoughts and things 
are the first effects or facts cognoscible, or experimental of 
correlative elements, the ultimate inference of reason through 
analogy or necessary relation. Whence there can be no know- 
ledge of absolute things, nor any mother than that through 
relation or analogy. 

Yet philosophers have argued cogently upon absolute ground, 
whether physically upon matter, or metaphysically upon mind, 
— whether as materialists, or idealists ; but in the medium of 
relations they have neither sought nor found footing. Hence, 
unable to reconcile extremes and contraries, they have resorted 
to scepticism, and attributed absoluteness even to their doubts, — 
assuming it as the essential condition of every investigation, and 
the tangible hold upon every subject. Still every system and 
method founded on the absolute has failed in its universal ap- 
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plication, nearly in proportion to the satisfaction it may have 
afforded in its special or particular bearing : and it is in this 
universal reference that our better hope is founded on relation 
and analogy. 



Note E. Pages 55-58. 



SCIENCE OF SCIENCE. 



That method of investigation is philosophical of which the 
datum is the individtuil mind — the personality [^per se una^ 
according to an ancient etymology] of man ; and we have seen 
that there is an opposite process, which suspends all things 
from the universal mind on the datum of Deity, or the revela- 
tion of God, of which the authority is not human, but Divine. 

It is true, nevertheless, that human investigation establishes ! 

this latter authority in the end also philosophically, as already 
shewn, but has no right to assume that to which it has not I 

attained in the commencement of philosophical inquiry, as was 
done by Spinoza and the Deists. We have therefore posited i 

our first principle in the individual mind, which some philo- \ 

sophers, through a false humility or veneration of first principles 
as causes, may have regarded as too insignificant for so im- 
portant a station. 

As philosophy is properly the science of sciences, every 
science is a lesser philosophy corresponding through analogy 
with the greater, and departing from a similar individual cor- 
relative position, as may be shewn from established sciences. 
Thus the unit 1, and 0, afford the first position and correlate 
principles of all Arithmetic ; the point and space afford the 
same of all Geometry ; the moment and timey or motion, the 
same of all Mechanics ; the spot and lighty of Chromatics ; the 
pulscy in Sounds; the electric sparky in Chemistry, &c. ; — and ] 
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each resolvable into a positive and negative, or active and 
passive, powers, principles, or elements. 

And it has been through such analogy that we have been 
led to designate the first principle and position of our philo- 
sophy by the first vocal element and signature of language, 
which is also the first figure of geometry and arithmetic, the 
pronominal I, the human unit, and correlate I/, as elements of 
consciousness and existence concurrent in the relative Is, 
throughout knowledge and discourse; as, in like manner, the 
One and the non-One were posited by the Platonists in an 
opposite process, for the founding of philosophy upon Deity. 
And it is remarkable that the ego and non-ego, the moi and 
non-moi, have been somewhat similarly posited by continental 
philosophers, fts also the Cogito, ergo Sum, of Descartes, and 
the Ego sum Ego of Fishte, &c.* 

The like prime antithesis or dualism was also maintained by 
Heraclitus and other ancient philosophers, and has repeatedly 
been revived, partially and universally, by modem writers ; as it 
must ever sustain itself in some form, being the universal 
generative principle, first, in the reactive polarity of material 
things; secondly, in the male and female sexuality of living 
things; and, thirdly, in the cognoscitive and voluntary anta- 
gonism of intellect, not as contraries, but as concurrents. In 
fine, it is the one dual principle triadicallg developed ; and all 
things in their completeness are double, as testified by Jesus the 
son of Sirach, '< So look upon all the works of the Most High ; 
and there are two and two. One against another "f Coin- 
cidences concurring in such various ways evince a common 
source, and confirm its truth ; thus, in the various represent- 
ations of the same object, many resemblances occur, and the 
sources of philosophy and art are the same, however sought or 
attained. 



* Johnson's " Tennemann's Manual of Phil." p. 437. 
f Ecclus. xxxiii. 15 ; zlii. 24. 
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The coincidences of the first principles or initiaments of 
philosophy and the sciences have not escaped the notice of the 
antients from the time of Pythagoras ; and Proclus, treating of 
Providence and Fate, remarks, "What The One is in all 
beings, that the paint is in Geometry, the monad in Arithmetic, 
and in every thing that which is most simple; from which 
principles the several sciences producing those things which 
are under them, frame their demonstrations. Each of these, 
however, is said to be, and is, a certain principle. For the 
principle of all beings is simply principle^ and the highest 
ascent of the sciences is as far as to this." 

This coincidence of first principles throughout science has 
been the source whence philosophies have been rendered mathe- 
matical, geometrical, arithmetical, harmonical, physical, &c., 
although the authority by which philosophers predicate the 
principles of an individual science universally, or transfer the 
philosophic universe into any category they please, may be 
questioned, however they may be supported by remote analogy. 
Yet so general an agreement in respect to the forms of first 
principles renders a coalescence of systems, and an elementary 
unity of doctrines, easy and practicable in philosophy, as in the 
exact sciences. And it entirely appears that, from whatever 
point we depart, the pervading problem of philosophy is to 
harmonise the individual with the universcdy presenting itself 
in varied terms at the entrance to every distinct branch of 
knowledge, system, or science. In Ethics, the chief in im- 
portance, it becomes how to harmonise man with man, with 
society^ and with God, — morally, politically, and religiously. 
In Geometry, it is how to harmonise the point with the sphere, 
infinitely. In Arithmetic, the unit with all number; — while 
in Logic, the science of reason and rule of philosophy, this 
great problem is to harmonise individual reason with the uni- 
versal, — the logos in man with the logos of God, — and thus, 
throughout all science, to harmonbe the first principle and 
position of each with its terminating whole ; affording also the 

K 
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practical assurance of reason, that he who will adapt his 
thoughts and actions to this master rule> for as such it is to 
be regarded, will continually approach the perfection of wisdom 
in the attainment of knowledge and virtue. 



Note F. Pages 39-59. 

NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

It is a dogma of the Platonic school that knowledge subsists 
according to the nature of that which knows^ and not according 
to the nature of that which is known ; but if that which knows 
is the agent of knowledge, and that which is known is the 
paHenty or vice versdy and if knowledge is the coessential effect 
of both agent and patient, it cannot be said to subsist simply- 
according to either, but is in analogous relation to both as we 
have shewn ; otherwise an interminable question might be 
raised. 

With similar consequence does analogism resolve the dis- 
cordances which arise throughout philosophy from attributing 
absolute subsistence to correlative extremes, and thereby 
affording support to opposite and sceptical doctrines upon 
every correlative and relative subject, — such as the liberty 
and necessity of human will, — the mateiiality of mind and 
immateriality of matter, — the temporal and eternal duration of 
the world, — and that other opprobrium philosophorum of a 
physical universe both bounded and infinite ; and other con- 
tradictions of learning, of which the antagonists hold their own 
invincible arguments pro and con^ and prove and confute abso- 
lutely and without end. 
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Note G. Pages 40-64. 

FIRST CAUSE. 

Moses sublimely commences the inspired history of the 
creation of the universe and man by an act of God authorita- 
tively, and many philosophers guided by reason have based 
their systems upon Deity as a First Cause; for in these all 
true philosophy must either commence or terminate. 

The earliest philosophers were Druids, priests or theologians 
who, for the most part, predicated first principles as gods, and 
deduced them figuratively and poetically from the same sources 
and orders as the sciences. 

The Greeks, our chief guides in all learning, followed a 
similar course, and Proclus, one of the last of them, in his 
Theology of Plato, having discussed the inefiable principle or 
First God, prepares himself and his readers for inquiry into 
the ^si principles of things by a beautiful exordium, com- 
mencing thus : << Let us now therefore, if ever, abandon mul- 
tiform knowledge, expel firom ourselves all the variety of life, 
and in perfect tranquillity approach near to the Cause of aU 
things. For this purpose, let not only opinion and phantasy be 
at rest, nor the passions alone which impede our anagogic 
impulse to the First be at peace, but let the air be still," * &c. 
<^And again, after these things descending into a reai^oning 
process — and employing the irreprehensible science of dialectic, 
follow the contemplation of first causes, survey the manner in 
which the first God is exempt from the whole of things.'* After 
which he enquires, " What therefore will be the first conception 
of the science proceeding from intellect and unfolding itself 
into light ? What other can we assert it to be than that which 
is the most simple, and the most known of all the conceptions 

* Book ii. c. 12. 
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contained in this science ? What therefore is this ? The One^ 
says Parminides, if it is the One, will not be many^** u e, the 
noH'One^ according to a prior statement, in which he con- 
stitutes the universe of things of the One and the nan- One 
thus : " For in short since it is One and not One, the One is 
inherent in it according to bound, but the non-One according 
to infinity : the mixture however of both these and its whole- 
ness are derived from the First God. That which is mixed, 
therefore, is a monad, because it participates the One^ and it 
is biformed so &r as it proceeds from the two principles ; but 
it is a triad so far as in every mixture these three things 
are necessary according to Socrates, viz. beauty, truth, and 
symmetry." 

The Pythagoreans having first established their primary 
numerals as principles of things, it became easy for the 
Platonists through analogy to carry the relations of number 
into all things. In like manner, beginning with the simplest 
principles, may philosophies be established upon other sciences, 
and throughout every universal and category. Hence a variety 
of systems differing more even in appearance than reality, and 
rather in names than in things ; and in this way Proclus, 
making of the universe a god, peopled all its parts with sub- 
ordinate deities, demons, and intelligencies, and converted all 
the sciences or unities into gods. 

To us, indeed, it is evident that the theological doctrines 
of Plato, and especially so of his followers the latter Platonists, 
consist of personifications of the powers and principles of all 
things as gods, presiding over the various departments of intel- 
ligence in exactly the same relations as the sciences. In such 
a view only can the latter Platonists be read with under- 
standing, and without it their whole doctrine becomes mystic, 
visionary, fantastic, or insane.* And if modem philosophers 
have been less mystical and figurative in their systems and 

♦ See Proc. Theol. b. iy. c. 1, &c. 
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theories than the antients, they have differed little from them 
in the real signification of their first principles ; and they have 
both erred alike in regarding them as absolute causes, and in 
therefrom generating absolute systems. Thus the antients had 
a God for every thing, and we have a cause for every thing, 
and flatter ourselves that we are more correct and pious than 
they were, because we acknowledge but one God and Supreme 
Cause ; but they too had their Supreme God, their Jupiter and 
king of gods, as we have secondary and supreme cause, or a 
king of causes, and appear only to have gotten new names for 
old things, and have yet to do in philosophy what we have done 
in religion, to depart from the idolatry of causes, and to seek 
those chief relations and that Universal Agent, primary and 
ultimate, by which and whom all is related and actuated. 

The hypothetical Deity of philosophers differs therefore 
essentially from the God of Revelation, inasmuch as he is 
assumed without authority, as a principle dependent on sub- 
sequent proof from the system he is intended to sustain ; 
whence Deity the final result or inference of reason in philo- 
sophy, and first and sole authority in revelation, although a 
pious is not the proper foundation for philosophy, or point of 
departure for human inquiry, but the sphere and boundary 
wherein it terminates. We have accordingly departed from 
individual consciousness as the first principle or position of 
the human system^ which in its fulness terminates in the 
Divines in the unity of the God of reason and truth, and 
identity with the God of faith and revelation. 

When this object is attained, the religious philosopher may 
invert his process, and posite God hypothetically as a principle 
and perfect reason, whereon to confirm and prove the truth and 
identity of the human system by the Divine ; for Religion 
and Theology or Divinity are final, and not foreknown in 
philosophy. 

W^e gather hence that a religious Philosophy founded on 
Deity and revelation, and a philosophical Religion founded 
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on reason and man, are alike insufficient to their entire otject, 
and so opposed that it is only by the coalescence of human 
reason and Divine truth that true universality can be attained. 
There is hence a coessentiality between reason and reyelation, 
till which shall be established, diversity of faith must arise, and 
Christianity, revealed by God as an harmonious bond of union, 
peace, and truth to man, will continue a source of division, 
diseordy and destruction, both temporal and eterual. 



Note H. Page 64. 

INTELLECT. 



We have seen that knowledge requires three primary, co- 
essential, universal conditions, — something internal or immediaie 
to the mind, something external or separate from the mind, and 
something intermediate or medial. The immediate is identified 
with internal gelfi the separate is the external universe, and 
their intermediate and connective is sensation, which partakes 
of both; for all communication between things, or between 
thoughts, or between thoughts and things, whether logical, phy- 
sical, or other, can only be through a common concurrent or 
communicant nature, which may be called their eatise ; and all 
that can be known must be thus referred to a universal con- 
scious being or Cause of All, or a Universal Intellect, 

Thus the external world becomes the medium of communi- I 

cation between the individual and universal intellect — between 
the human mind and the Divine Being, and is the great sen- 
sorium of the world. Knowledge, therefore, begins in selfy 
proceeds through the sensible universe, and is perfected in God. j 

The vast empire of Deity, according to Plato, says Simpli- ' 

cius, is the empire of intellect and philosophy ; which, though 
figuratively and poetically represented by Plato, is remarkably 
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coincident, when stripped of its dress, with these natural prin- 
ciples, and with the truth of revelation ; truth being ever one 
and the same, in whatever way attained and however expressed ; 
and for man to know himself is the beginning of wisdom, if it 
be not also all human wisdom according to the mystic oracle 
inscribed on the temple of the mythologic God of Science at 
Delphos. 



Note I. Pages 46-66. 

ANTIENT SYSTEM. 



The Antients acknowledged, not only in man but univer- 
sally, a material part, which they called 2«^, or body^ a prin- 
ciple of life called ^fv^n, or soul^ and a principle of intelligence 
or thought N«v; ; and this latter they made cognisant of the two 
former, and distinguished triply as we have shewn ; and l^vx^y 
as sensBy they connected with intellect. 

They also regarded their Adyo;, or reason, as twofold; 
namely, internal as thought and external as speech^* which latter 
they called Xcy^ v^^^^^tKo^, And prior to all these they recog- 
nised U^oifetx, or Providence, as energy preceding intellect, or 
the God of Intelligences or Gods. 

Their supreme intellect, or Kdvf, according to the triple 
analysis of the name of the paternal god Saturn, is the intellect 
which unfolds into light, tx^etvrd^tKCi itcvq, or which connectedly 
contains, o-wvcrtKcs yov;, or which imparts perfection, or intellect 
perfective of works, nXtrtov^yof w^. 

And in this way the Greeks, and Plato in particular, intel- 
lectualised their whole mythology, and Deified every science 
and the whole universe, whence the multitude of their Gods ; 

* N. 5, 59, Note ♦. 
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and it is apparent that tbb aoalytis of Saturn, or the universe, is 
entirely agreeable to oar dtstribntion of philosophy into nature 
or principles which unfold — $eienee or relations which arnned^ 
and art or purpose, which perfects or accomplishes— compre- 
hending the analysis, synthesis, and antithesis of the whole. 

It was according to the latter of the three, the nXtrfv^H 
p«tff, that the Greek Poets and Artists exalted their conceptions 
and personifications of the attributes of these first Intelligences, 
and realised in their illustrious works such beautiful and sub- 
lime representations of nature and the Gods as the worid had 
otherwise never seen ; that they idolised the virtues and vices, 
and peopled the universe with Deities symbolical of Nature, 
Science and Art, while they exalted their own reputations and 
immortalised the fame of their country. 

All artf indeed, belongs to ends, and Religion, the chief 
end of man, has been ever the incentive and ministry of 
high art; thus the antieut Greek Artists drew their ideas 
from a Mythology which their Philosophers founded on 
Nature, and reconciled to reason and early tradition, just as the 
modem Italians have drawn theirs from the purer records of 
Revelation, an analogy which, while it shews that the phi- 
losophers missed the truth and simplicity of Revelation, removes 
much of the absurdity of heathenism, reconciles the sublime 
intelligence of ancient Greece with the sacred creeds of Christen- 
dom, and terminates the war of superstition by the peace of 
reason, truth, and charity, the boon of a merciful religion, 
whose divine origin is eternally revealed, and demonstrated by 
its adequacy to precede all the advancements of science and all 
the refinements of intelligence — a spiritual religion, adapted to 
the past and present states of man, and incapable of substitu- 
tion by any future elevation of intellect, in the utmost perfec- 
tion of the species, — equally suited to raise the savage and 
exalt the sage. Such is the divine philosophy of Christianity. 



. H 
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Note K, 

SYNOPTICAL DIAGRAM III. 

Should some prejudiced readers attribute a mystic signifi- 
cation to the form of our Diagram, that would not be suffi- 
cient reason for discarding a useful illustration, although figures 
resembling it have been employed by Masons, Mystics, and 
Magicians. Or should even common sense, naturally hostile to 
whatever is uncommon, and averse also to conceptive intellect, 
pronounce this scheme to be a conceit, it, nevertheless, belongs to 
nature and science. And if neither common sense nor prejudice 
can be allowed to determine any question of science, recourse must 
be had to the truth and facts of reason and nature, wherein this 
arrangement is pre-established universally. For it is not from 
imagination or invention that the mathematics have three spe- 
cific objects only, nor that there are only three correlative 
modes of figure, three of number, and three of motion, — nor 
that there are three elementary colours, and three of sounds ; 
and neither more nor fewer, and that the order of all these is 
analogous ; all of which, and others infinite, are facts of un- 
alterable nature, and harmonious throughout science. 

Nevertheless, we profess no more by our diagram than an 
imperfect typification of the Universal System, against the 
perfect representation of which the defects and deficiencies of 
philosophic nomenclature and science, and the imperfect ana- 
logy of language, are effectual impediments; but for which the 
system of the universe might be schematised with as perfect 
harmony as that of colours, of which the natural language and * 

analogy are complete. Still our diagram afibrds an expressive , 

symbol of the intelligible universe, indicative of the symmetry \ 

throughout science, and cannot fail to reflect some light and I 

signification, on, perhaps, the most ancient and wide-spread ! 

type of literature and tradition that exists, which from the \ 

lapses of learning has remained only as a mystic sign of lost i 
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signification, a divine emblem, a talisman, a magic spell, a 
masonic stigma. 

The Vignette of our title-page will now be sufficiently in- 
telligible to the reader, as figurative of our Diagram. Its chief 
difference consists in substituting for the equilateral triangles of 
the latter the harmonic triangle of the Forty-seventh Proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, being the celebrated theorem 
of Pythagoras, and also the Nuptial diagram of Plato, and in- 
serting therein the three elementary forms of Geometry, I A 0, 
constituting the primary vowels of Language, and the sacred 
name JAO, Jahy of sacred writ; the winged serpent being 
symbolical of intellect, &c. 

We have remarked elsewhere* that the three first figures 
of Geometry are three Greek letters, which denote one of the 
most ancient names of God, AIO, the it •, on account of which, 
whatever is. Is. 

But if our scheme have any thing mystic about it, any 
further than all knowledge and existence is a mystery, it lies 
beyond the circle of philosophy, and belongs to that higher 
analogy to which the system of man is an index, denoting the 
absolute, infinite, and Divine wiidam^ power ^ and beneficence, 
as universal attributes, pointing to the sublime Trinity tff 
Unity, the source of truth and light, who is all-in-all, who 
created the universe after his own pattern, made man in his own 
image, and appointed his seed to bruise the head of the serpent, 
the emblem of intellectual darkness, the encircling boundary of 
knowledge, and a symbol at once scriptural, traditional, clas- 
sical, poetical, artistic, and variously universal. 

One circumstance cannot fail to impress the reflective mind 
intent on the analogy of the intellecttud with the material 
universe, which is the absolute illimitability of both, and the 
confinement of human intellect within its own system, analo- 

* " Analog. Phil." v. i. p. 92. See also Bryant's " Ant. Mythol." v. i. 
p. 38; and Holwell's" Mythol. Diet." p. 154. 
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gously to the limitation of human vision in the visible universe, 
and in both with a glimpse of infinite extent and a higher order, 
yet with this difference, that in the one it is an order moral 
and of infinite unity, and, in the other, physical and of bound- 
less diversity. Thus the sphere of individusd man is that of 
his relations, bounding which is the sphere of God, of which 
he can have speculative knowledge only as by reflection in a 
mirror, through analogy, or by Divine revelation. There is 
accordingly a sphere of faith and hope bounding intelligence, — 
a spiritual universe, including the material universe and man 
in one great presiding spirit and power, actuating and con- 
trolling the whole, and in whose perfect truth and sufliciency 
all minds subsist as one mind and become united, — thus the 
Universe and all it contains becomes a symbol of the Divinity, 
in which all true philosophy terminates, and religion is the 
proper end of man. 

In all which we, nevertheless, speak not dogmatically, but 
employ terms according to their naturally imperfect analogy 
and signification, wherein it is impossible to express unex- 
ceptionably and ^ith strict propriety, any more than to represent 
perfectly by a partial symbol sensibly, that which alone can be 
perfectly apprehended by pure intellect in one unbroken uni- 
versal analogy or identity of relation. 



Note L. Page 8. 

LEARNED CLASSES. 

Of the three classes of educated minds, the Philosophic, the 
Poetic^ and the Pedantic or scholastic, the first stands pre- 
eminent, and, employing the prime faculty of Reason with 
attention, it is intellectual ; the second, employing imagination 
with invention, is fictitious and fantastic ; the last, using prin- 
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cipallj the faculty of Memory with retentioD, is mechanic. 
The materials of the first are truths and facts, those of the 
second figures and images, and those of the last words and 
records. And, although they are not entirel^^separable, and 
often reciprocate with grace and advantage, yet is any pre- 
dominance of the two latter corruptive and subversive in phi- 
losophy.* 

By one, or a mixture of the three, are every and all minds 
affected, and more especially so are the literary and studious. 
The truly Philosophic mind takes and advances nothing on trust, 
but only upon a logical foundation of reason or experience; 
strictly, therefore, such minds are few and agreed. 

Po^ic minds create their own worlds according to their 
individual fancies or imaginations, in which they accept what- 
ever pleasingly or loftily presents itself, and no two of them 
agree. 

Finally, Learned or Pedantic minds receive nothing but 
upon trust, — words, thoughts, and things, only on the teaching 
of others, — and therefore differ only as authorities differ, and 
agree only as these are agreed ; they are therefore followed by 
the unthinking majority for ease, and pedantry, not philosophy, 
governs the world. 

Of the three, the first appeals to reason and conscience 
only, — the second addresses the imagination and passions, — and 
the last dogmatises on precedents and vain traditions. It is 
therefore expedient in philosophy to renounce the authority of 
pedantry and the allurements of poetry ; and it was for the 
same reason that Plato, following the example of the mathe- 
maticians, banished the latter from his philosophic common- 
wealth. Justly also may the progress of philosophy, and the 
improvements of science in modern times, be ascribed to the 
measure of their purification from the two latter influences. 



* See a perspicacious view of the corruption and decline of Learning and 
the Art* in Sir J. E. Tennent's *' Hist, of Modem Greece/* vol. ii. c. 13. 
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Nevertheless, the repugnance between these compeers is not 
on the part of philosophy only, but is commutual among them, 
whence the poet and the pedant arc no less opposed to each 
other than they are to philosophy, or philosophy to them ; and 
true it is that the dogmas of learning, and even the principles 
of science and philosophy, are dead or dull to the impulses of 
poetic genius and originality. Whence Ben Jonson and Samuel 
Johnson, with all their learning, were mean poets in comparison 
with unlearned Shakspeare ; but let him speak for himself: — 

" Study is like the heaven's glorious sun. 
Which wiU not be deep searched with saucj looks ; 
Small have contiDual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others' books." 

So also to originate knowledge or invention is not a common 
attribute of minds stamped with the deep impress of authorities, 
of which, nevertheless, they are the safeguards. And, although 
Shakspeare was not a scholastic, he was not without learning or 
pedantry, nor could have been unrivalled as he is had he been 
without them. So much on behalf of our position, and the 
relative rank and value of poetry, scholastic learning and phi- 
losophy as severally distinguished. 



THE END. 
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